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IMITATIONS useful and indispensable? His nature resents | His house is grained and oiled and polished un- | the walls can scarcely be told from the originals 

" pete such utilitarianism, and so, as he can not afford | til it looks like the finest of walnut, delicately | in oil. Then ingenuity comes to his aid, and 

I AM aware of the unpopularity of the subject | the genuine, he attempts the imitation. And | tinted wall-paper looks ever prettier than fres- | suggests innumerable substitutes which supply 
I have chosen, for the cry is all for rea/ things. | now behold what a wide field opens before him. coes, and the well-selected chromos that adorn | the place of coveted things béyond his reach. 





Real laces—who would buy 
or wear any thing else in 
that line, or false jewelry ? 
we naturally shrmk from 
the bare mention of such 
efforts at show, and yet 
when we inspect the speci- 
mens displayed ‘in profu- 
sion behind many a plate- 
glass window, we are struck 
with the excellence of the 
imitations of fine gold and 
precious stones. If we 
knew no more than the out- 
side appearance of things, 
we would sometimes be 
sorely puzzled to decide 
between the costly rea/ and 
their showy counterfeits. 
No one, however, expects 
a lady to be arrayed in 
mock finery; good taste 
would forbid it, and far 
better would it be to wear 
plain and untrimmed gar- 
ments forever than to ap- 
pear in tawdry laces whose 
very profusion proclaims 
their cheapness, 

So much, then, for imita- 
tions of this class; but in 
other directions there may 
be better reasons for exer- 
cising the art. Household 
embellishment can not be 
denied entirely to those 
whose purses happen to be 
lean and disproportionate. 
The love of the beautiful is 
natural to the poor as well 
as the rich; and although 
the man of money may 
walk abroad and gratify his 
tastes without a thought 
of expediency to trouble or 
embarrass him, the ingen- 
ious poor man or his man- 
aging wife may contrive 
that in lieu of it which 
shall be equally beautiful, 
and serve just as good a 
purpose in their eyes. 

Imagine two such differ- 
ently circumstanced fami- 
lies in their efforts at fur- 
nishing. With the rich 
none but the most .expen- 
sive, carpets will answer 
their requirements, the best 
of coverings for sofas and 
lounges, and the most cost- 
ly lace for curtains. ‘The 
walls are frescoed, and cov- 
ered with paintings whose 
value is beyond price, 
while mantels and cabinets 
abound with bronzes and 
statuary until there is no 
room for more. When 
this is the case, satiety 
must surely shut out the 
possibility for any further 
pleasure in collecting. 
Once full, there is no 
chance for additions, and 
perhaps such perpetual ele- 
gance may even pall and 
weary its possessors, 

The connoisseur of sim- 
ilar. tastes. but ; limited 
purse ‘looks around for 


ways to adorn his less pre-" 


tentious home. , He longs 
to fill it with the same 
kind of elegant bdijouterie 
that belongs to his neigh- 
bor, but the means are 
wanting. Must he, then, 
turn his back on every 
thing that is beautiful un- 
less the same be positively 


Leisure hours between the 











toils of business will afford 
the opportunity, and as for 
materials, they are at hand 
without stint. Second- 
hand shops are visited, and 
old things renovated and 
put to new uses. I know 
of a table for which Mrs. 
Creesus herself would glad- 
ly pay a high price, that 
cost the owner just seventy- 
Jive cents at an auction of 
shabby furniture. When 
purchased it was dirty? and 
innocent of either oil or 
varnish, looking no better 
than if made of pine. It 
had been long used in some 
poor kitchen. But our 
friend happened to come 
in just as it was about to 
be sold, and with her keen 
perception of capabilities, 
decided to buy, trusting to 
genius to help out with the 
result. To the eyes of 
others it was worth no 
more than so much fire 
wood, and so seventy-five 
ceuts seemed quite enough 
to pay. But mark the 
change: first came a good 
scrubbing, then a coat of 
linseed-oil and some rub- 
bing, and afterward anoth- 
er of shellac varnish, which 
brought out the color of 
the most beautiful walnut, 
that had before looked so 
white and ugly. 

What a history belonged 
to that old table, as was 
afterward discovered, for 
it had come over in the 
Mayflower, and had served 
many a purpose to the Pil- 
grim Fathers before it had 
descended to less honorable 
ownership. Fortunately it 
has been rescued and re- 
stored to a worthy use, and 
henceforth will be an ob- 
ject of regard and vener- 
ation, growing more and 
more valuable as the years 
move on. Just now, as 
we approach the Centen- 
nial, old furniture will be 
sought after, and our friend 
may perhaps sell out at a 
large advance. 








COVER FOR A 

FLOWER-POT. 

SHABBY old muff- 
A box may betransform- 
ed into a very pretty cover 
for a flower-pot to stand in 
your parlor window, by or- 
namenting it with pictyres 
of decalcomanie, or with 
autumn leaves pressed and 
varnished. Also yellow 
and green ferns, which, 
when they are arranged in 
graceful groups, and are 
tightly gummed upon the 
surface, will look very 
showy. “Of course the 
box, if very shabby, will 
first of all require to be 
newly covered with dark 
brown, blue, or black pa- 
per, and then the bright 
leaves will show more ef- 





BLACK VELVET BASQUE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 68-72. 





fectively. The bottom of 
the box must also be re- 
moved, and the box, if a 
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very deep one, will bear cutting into two ; if not, 
a small portion only need be cut away, so as to 
make it of a height convenient for the pot it is 
intended to cover. 





APRIL SONG. 


A wELcomE wind, a balmy breeze, 

. A freshness of south shores and seas, 
New blown from distant fields aglow 
With gorgeous bloom and sudden show, 
Breathes forth, in fragrant promising, 
The dear delicious things of spring. 


A blossomy shower of pink and white, 
A bluebird’s warble, blithe and bright, 
A leafy world of odorous joys 

Sweet ringing to the robin’s noise— 
And Nature keeps her promising 

In sly surprises of the spring. 


Then, sweetheart mine, let thy glad voice 
With spring and with thy love Tejeice, 
Enrapturing all the listening earth 

With ecstasies of lovers’ mirth, 

Till birds around in envious throng 
Echo to mates the self-same song! 


RAAT URE 
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Harrer'’s Macazineé, WEEKzY, 
AND Bazar PosTAGE FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the neéws-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’s 
WEEKLY and HARPER’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s MAG- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
Prepalp by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, May 1, 1875. 








UH With the Number of H ARPER’S WEFKLY 
Sor April 24 was issued gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, | 


containing a highly interesting article on Malacca, 
indo-China, and China, embellished with numer- 
ous engravings. A further installment of “THE 
HIGHER Lire OF ANIMALS” és also given. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for May 1. 





0a A Cut Paper Pattern of a stylish suit, 
including a graceful and elegant Shirred Basque, 
a popular Full Shirred Apron, and Walking 
Skirt, will be published with our nexi Number. 





BUYING CHEAP. 


E Americans are charged with being 

overfond of our dollars. If we are, 
it seems a curious anomaly that we are so 
ready to part with them. The truth is that 
the Americans have a love for money which 
is not that of the miser, but of the prodigal. 
They show a great eagerness to get it, but 
are more zealous in its expenditure than in 
its accumulation. 

Our countrymen are said to be, moreover, 
sharp at a bargain. This may be true in 
the sense that their acuteness, so character- 
istic of an intelligent people, as they un- 
doubtedly are, is not easily blinded to the 
difference between a hawk and a hernshaw. 
They are quick enough, doubtless, to dis- 
tinguish degrees of value, and proportion 
price accordingly. They ordinarily manage 
to get their money’s worth as far as this 
may be indicated by the current charges of 
the market. The manner of trade has con- 
formed itself to the intelligence of our peo- 
ple in this respect, and nowhere in the world 
ate price and value more nicely adjusted. 
There is no occasion in this country for that 
invitation to unsophisticated purchasers, so 
commonly displayed on the shop fronts of 
European tradesmen, Prix fixe—one price— 
which, by-the-bye, serves only to tighten 
the grasp, by. the knowing ones, of their 
money. 

The practice, so universal in Europe, of 
close bargaining, or “ beating down,” as it 
is termed, hardly obtains here. There the 
most insignificant article can not be had at 
a fair market price without a hard struggle, 
lengthened in proportion to the avidity of 
the seller and patience of the buyer. A 
huckster, eagtr as she maybe to sell, will 
not part with a leaf of cabbage until after 
a negotiation as serious as, and hardly less 
protracted than, the treaty for the settle- 
ment of the French indemnity. It is almost 
the universal practice in France and Ger- 
many for trades-people and others to de- 
mand a price greatly beyond what they are 
willing to take rather than lose a customer. 
With the necessary patience and tenacity 





of purpose, any purchaser is pretty sure of 
being able to obtain the article he wants 
for fifty per cent. less than is first demand- 
ed. In the Continental resorts of fashion 
the proprietors of houses, almost without 
exception, ask thirty per cent. more for the 
rent than they are willing, if pressed, to 
tike. The natives, of course, never pay, if 
demanded, the first price; but Americans, 
accustomed to the direct dealing of their 
own countrymen, and being habitually free- 
handed, are generally ready to give the 
highest sum the most extortionate landlord 
may have the impudence to ask. The Amer- 
icans on their travels, if they want to buy 
cheap in Europe, must give up some of the 
confidence acquised in the course of the 
more straightforward dealing of their coun- 
trymen, and hold their money with a less 
impatient grasp. ; 
Buying cheap is quite inconsistent with 


the system of credit so common in this coun-- 


tty. This, within certain limits, may be nec- 
essary and advantageous in the commercial 
business of a nation where capital is small 
in comparison with the enterprise of trade ; 
but in the ordinary transactions requisite 
for the supply of household and personal 
wants there should be no exception to the 
rule of “cash on delivery.” The tradesman, 
if guided by the usual prudence of his craft 
—and if not so he would soon find himself 
recorded on the list of bankrupts—must get 
compensation for the risk he runs in giving 
credit. This, of course, is something in ad- 
dition to the interest of the money value of 
the articles with which he has trusted the 
purchaser, who accordingly has to pay not 
only the usual seven or eight per cent., or 
whatever may be the prevailing rate, but 
an indefinite sum in addition as a premium 
to insure the dealer against loss. The hon- 
est are made to pay for the dishonest, for to 
the tradesman they stand only in the one 
relation ef debtors, and he strikes an dver- 
age of probable loss among them, and not 
being certain who will be the defaulters, he 
charges all with such a proportion as will 
be likely fuller to compensate him in the 
case of the failure of some. The honest 
debtor thus not only pays his own debts, 
but a part of those of his less scrupulous 
fellow-customen The credit system has the 
further disadvantage of provoking inordi- 
nate expenditure. The cost of a thing which 
can be met with a promise to pay is never 
fully realized. The imagination, moreover, 
is apt to take such an exaggerated view of 
future resource that most, even with little 
in hand, see an abundance in the time to 
come. Purchasers on credit not only buy 
freely, but pay dearly. 

Buying cheap has its disadvantages too, 
and occasionally illustrates the old saying 
that parsimony is not the best economy. 
The adulterations of food and shoddy ma- 
terials, of which the consumers of Europe 
so greatly complain, have been attributed 
not so much to the avidity of dealers as to 
the meanness of purchasers. The obstinate 
persistence in the demand for cheap luxuries 
has forced, it is said, into the market those 
nasty products which ingenious roguery is 
so ready to supply. If people will insist 
upon drinking Champagne at a cost hardly 
more than that of Newark cider, they may 
congratulate themselves if they get Newark 
cider. They certainly can not hope for any 
thing better, and will probably get some- 
thing a great deal worse, for they have 
placed themselves by their unreasonable 
demands in the hands of the regues, and 
must be left to their mercy. The cheap tea 
and coffee so universally demanded fully 
account for the plentiful.supply in the mar- 
ket of dried willow leaves, iron filings, chic- 
cory, and bean grits, for which, of course, 
there is no need of sending to China or 
Mocha, notwithstanding the assurance of 
the corner grocer that they are direct im- 
portations from those remote regions. 





LOUNGING. - 


HE Americans are supposed to be alert 
enough of mind and limb. They are, 
notwithstanding, capable of a good ‘deal of 
lounging on occasion. To that “intelligent 
foreigner” who is always understood to be 
exercising his powers of observation upon 
us, seeing them at rest in their familiar pos- 
tures, they would seem to be the most inact- 
ive people, physically, at least, in the world. 
He looks at the lolling crowds in the hotel, 
with their bodies stretched over two orthree 
chairs at a time, their arms thrown about 
their neighbors’ shoulders, and legs extend- 
ed to every mantel-shelf, table, or window- 
sill within reach of the heels of their boots, 
and concludes, naturally enongh, that the 
Americans are constitutionally a lazy set. 
It is true that he no sooner puts his foot 
inte the street for a stroll than, hearing the 
quick steps at his heels, and jostled eyery 
moment by the elbows of a hasty crowd, he 
has reason to qualify his first judgment of 
the physical indolence of the people. How 











far his opinion of their manners may Be af- 
fected by the result is another question. 

The American habit of lounging does not 
come, like that of the ever-prostrate Turk, 
from any constitutional languor of spirit or 
body. The readiness of our countrymen to 
assume the reclining posture, and to bring 
into requisition for the ease of their limbs 
every other chair besides their own, and 
each surface or ledge which can by any pos- 
sibility support a leg or let hang a heel or 
an elbow, may possibly be, to some extent, 
the consequence of an excessive fatigue. 
Their efforts are apt to be so spasmodical- 
ly exerted, and to such an extreme degree 
of tension, that it is quite natural that they 
should be alternated with frequent inter- 
vals of what the doctors term collapse—a 
state, we need hardly say, quite unfavor- 
able to any thing like erectness or formality 
of posture. 

Whatever there may be in this, there is 
still more, we venture to say, in the con- 
tempt with which democratic America is so 
disposed to tréat many of the small proprie- 
ties of conduct which seem to conflict with 
personal ease and independence. Many of 
our countrymen are so fearful of making the 
least concession to a respect for others that 
they not seldom, though unintentionally, 
derogate from that due to themselves. It 
would be well for them to understand that 
a certain decorousness of carriage in public 
i8 not only expected from every one who is 
assumed to be a decent citizen, but that the 
exhibition of his anatomy in all its sprawl- 
ing contortions of hat, shirt, coat, trowsers, 
and boots does not leave a very favorable 
impression of the grace and proportion of 
the American organization. The ordinary 
native traveler, as seen through a hotel win- 
dow, made apparently spacious and exposed 
with the express purpose of facilitating the 
view of the public, taking his ease in his 
inn, is certainly not a handsome object, and 


nothing seems so surprising as the self-com- 


placency with which he exhibits his tum- 
bled and distorted person to universal gaze. 

The women of America are greatly given 
to lounging, even more so than the men, al- 
though they are not charged with the same 
eccentric display of it, at least in public. A 
hatching bird is not more constant, to its 
nest tlean our ladies are to the rocking-chair 
and sofa. They pass much of the time in 
one or the other in a state of dissolving 
ease fatal to all vigorous effort of body and 
of mind. The rocking machine, an inven- 
tion of our own country, of which we have 
no great reason to be proud, is regarded’so 
péculiarly national that it is termed in Eu- 
rope, where it has been sént, we suppose, 
with the same purpose as whisky is said to 
be distributed among the Indians, to stupe- 
fy and demoralize the natives, is universally 
known among them as the American chair. 
There can be no question that its frequent 
use has a very decided effect upon the nerv- 
ous system. It first lulls and disposes to 
sleep, and if used in moderation might pos- 
sibly be beneficial in certain cases of rest- 
lessness and extreme wakefulness, just as 
an opiate in small doses would be. The ex- 
cessive use, however, of the one, like that of 
the other, tends to stupor, with an alterna- 
ting languor and irritability, which are the 
recognized symptoms of that feminine ail- 
ment known as nervousness. If the consti- 
tution should be robust enough to resist the 
serious effects of the rocking-chair upon the 
health, it is undeniable that the most sturdy 
would not be proof against the laziness of dis- 
position its habitual use is sure to engender. 

The sofa, or the lounge, as it is often apt- 
ly termed, and above all the rocking-chair, 
should be strictly denied to the young, who 
are always ready to accept their invita- 
tions to ease, and abuse the indulgence they 
permit, The rocking-chair, besides the en- 
ervating effects of its swing upon the nerv- 


ous system, cramps, through its peculiar con-" 


struction, the chest and limbs in a manner 
very unfavorable to healthy and graceful 
development of the person. 

Women do not confine the indulgence of 
their lounging propensities to the home. 
Their walking in the streets and promenades 
has nothing in it of that briskness of move- 
ment essential to fulfill its purpose as an ex- 
ercise. ‘They seem, as they step mincingly 
along, to use only the tips and heels of their 
boots, while their whole muscular frame is 
kept rigid. The fashionable costume they 
affect is largely responsible for this, as its 
complicated involutions, heavy hangings, 
and alternate strictness and exorbitant 
swellings, make all freedom of physical ex- 
ercise impossible. There is also a falsé no- 
tion of female decorum which restrains 
movement. A young girl is told that it is 
unbecoming to use her limbs freely. She 
must not, in a word, run and toss her arms 
like a rude boy. She is thus made to hold 
her hands pinioned to her side, so that slie 
looks like a trussed fowl, and bade not to 
forget in every step she makes her dancing 
master’s lesson, to keep her toes out and 
knees stiff. 





‘ LETTER-WRITING. 


HERE are not many who can expect to 
rival the great letter-writers who had 
a genius for their art. This endowment has 
been, moreover, so rare, that notwithstand- 
ing the inditing of epistles of one kind or 
other by every one who is able to hold a pen 
and turn a pot-hook, the memory can hard- 
ly recall half a dozen who have become fa- 
mous in literature as letter-writers. To the 
honor of women it is to be said that the far 
most excellent of these were of their sex. 
Madame Dz Sévienté still heads the list, al- 
though two eenturies or more have passed 
since she poured out, with such a profusion 
of genius, wit, rare observation, cunning al- 
lusion, and grace of style which was so pe- 
culiarly herself, her tender affection to her 
absent daughter. Lady Mary WorTLEY 
MonrTaGu certainly comes next, if she does 
not merit to be bracketed on the same line 
with her illusirious French predecessor. 
With the consciousness of genius, Lady 
Mary says in her published correspond- 
ence, “Keep my letters; they will be as 
good as Madame Dr SfviGnf’s forty years 
hence.” A century-and a half have passed . 
since, and few will doubt the fulfillment 
of her proud prophecy. There is no more 
charming reading than her letters, and 
even at this day, with all its abundant 
record of travel, her picture of the East, its 
harems and its lovely Fatimas, its baths, 
bazars, and mosques, and streets with their 
picturesque life of turbaned men and veiled 
women, shows as fresh and brilliant and full 
of interest as an old painting, glowing with 
the color of TITIAN, does in the midst of a 
gallery crowded with all the ambitious 
efforts of modern art. The charm of her 
letters, as of those of Madame Dr SféviGnf, 
comes from their naturalness, but it is, be it 
remembered, the naturalness of genius, 

The only epistolary writers of the male 
sex who can fer a moment be compared 
with these princesses of the art are, per- 
haps, GRAY and CowPER, and it is curious 
to remark how much their excellence was 
due to a certain feminine delicacy of genius. 
Their letters are marked with the nicety of 
observation, minuteness of detail, gentle 
spirit of playfulness, and familiar sympa- 
thy which are supposed to be characteristic 
of woman. 

There are undoubtedly many other let- 
ters which no one curious in literature 
would willingly part with» The gossipy 
records of old HOWELL, the pungent scraps 
of Swirt, the elaborate efforts of Popr, the 
humorous remnants: of the careless GOLD- 
SMITH, the witty conceits of Lams, and the 
profuse descriptions of DICKENS are all cher- 
ished more or less. French literature also 
abounds in volumes of letters. Numerous, 
however, as are their competitors, the two 
famous women, Madame De SféviGN& and 
Lady Mary WortTLEY MontTAGUu, sit alone 
upon their thrones, without any serious ri- 
val to threaten their long-established su- 
premacy. 

We have no lessons to give by which ey- 
ery woman can learn to be a S£VIGNE or 
Lady WorTLEY MontTaGu, but there are 
certain hints to suggest that may serve to 
improve the correspondence of even the 
most humble letter-writer. Le style cest 
Vhomme (the style is the man), said BUFFON ; 
and this ought to be true, especially of ev- 
ery inditer of an epistle, be it what it may. 
Whatever is written should reflect the char- 
acter of the writer, give his or her own ob- 
servations, opinions and sentiments, and 
peculiar views, and be all expressed in a 
manner familiar and natural. The injunc- 
tion of the father to his son, “ Write as you 
would talk,” may be accepted as very good 
counsel, although it need not be construed 
literally, as it was by that promising ex- 
ample of filial obedience, who wrote, “How 
d’ye do, dear Tom? I am glad to see you,” 
ete., although his correspondent was bun- 
dreds of miles away. 

Ordinary letter-writers are too apt to 
trust exclusively to the epistle they have 
received from the correspondent whom, they 
are addressing for suggestions of what to 
write about. They make their letters too 
exclusively answers. Of course a reply is 
to be made when the question requires it, 
but there is no necessity for taking up each 
line of a correspondent’s last epistle and 
clinching it with an affirmation of what he 
asserts and a denial of what he denies. A 
long correspondence thus often becomes a 
perpetual circle of wearisome repetition, 
where the -writers lose their separate in- 
dividuality and become one, like two fig- 
ures in a revolving box. Writers of nar- 
row resource are prone to make up for 
their deficiency of ideas by superabundant 
acknowledgments, apologies, and rebukes. 
Thus whole pages are filled with the mere 
statement of the receipt of a letter, or ex- 
cuses for not writing sooner, or censure of a 
correspondent for missing a post.- As a gen- 
eral rule, excepting, of cpurse, when writing 
on matters of business, it is well to forget 
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as much as possible the last letter of your 
. correspondent, who probably cares more to 
hear about yourself and your surroundings 
than to have himself and his surroundings 
reflected back with all their wearisome 
familiarity. 

- Letters should be free from all affecta- 
tion, and especially that of fine writing. 
The writer should divest himself of all set 
purpose of writing a good letter, as it is 
called, which generally proves of the worst 
kind. Elaborate descriptions, overstrained 
sentiment, and forced humor are never very 
acceptable any where, and certainly not in 
the letter of a familiar friend. With the 
universal diffusion of the newspaper, it is 
seldom necessary for a private correspond- 
ent to dwell at length upon the public 
events of the day, or attempt to rival the 
diffuse political disquisitions of his favorite 
editor. The topics of the familiar letter 
should be drawn as far as possible from 
the home, intimate associations of the fam- 
ily, and the daily pursuits of the writer. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PARISIAN DRESSES. 


HE leading modistes have returned from 

Paris, and have displayed at their openings 
the latest Parisian designs. It is the general 
remark that novelties this year are confined to 
fabrics and colors rather than to styles. At 
some of the large houses the eye is startled by 
the high Madras colors with their vivid yellow 
and red; but at the smaller, exclusive establish- 
ments very few of these gay plaids are seen. 
Instead of these are limousine stripes with a few 
lines of color on cream, brown, or gray grounds, 
or else those invisible brown or gray plaids al- 
ready described, or perhaps green or blue or vio- 
let shades appear in the plaid. Modistes who 
imported plaid Louisine silks last spring in ad- 
vance of the present fancy for them are now 
making over dresses of damask or clonded silks, 
or of the armure- figured wools, or summer 
limousines; if they use the plaid Louisines, they 
choose those with rich bars, such as black on 
écru grounds, brown on cream-color, or navy 
blue on gray. ; 

Among the most pleasing dresses for visiting, 
church, and carriage toilettes are those of French 
gray or drab gros grain combined with softer 
silk of the same shade figured all over in ara- 
besque designs. The gros grain sfirt has pleat- 
ings headed by shirred puffs, and the sleeves are 
of the same gros grain. ‘The over-skirt of the 
arabesque silk has a deep apron draped very full 
near the foot of the dress, and edged with very 
rich fringe. ‘The basque is of simple design, 
Such dresses are made without jackets, as they 
are so light that they can not be worn on days 
cool enough to require wraps, They cost from 
$250 to $275. 

Simpler costumes entirely of colored silk, and 
also of black silk, are made with short, loose, 
jaunty: sacques, quite short behind, and with 
dgep-pointed or square fronts. These are made 
to wear over the basque that is worn in the 
house. The trimming is usually a knife pleat- 
ing with rich crimped fringe below. The Byron 
collar of many fine pleats of the silk is consider- 
ed a stylish feature for these jackets. 

Open English embroidery on black silk is not 
new this season, but promises to find greater fa- 
vor than when first introduced. It is preferred 
for wide flountes, for narrow ruffles to edge 
flounces, and also for sleeveless basques, aprons, 
and sashes. When associated with rich gros 
grain of its own shade, or with handsome gren- 
adine, it makes very effective garniture. 


BLACK GRENADINE DRESSES. 


The newest and richest black grenadine dress, 
es are made of the open square-meshed grena- 
dines resembling Mexicaine, or of plaids alter- 
nately thick and thin, or else they are barred or 
lined with velvet. ‘Those dresses intended for 
the house only have the skirt trimmed to simu- 
late a tablier, but'no separate apron. The foun- 
dation of the skirt is silk, and for this parpose 
the substantial glossy taffeta silk is used. ‘The 
grenadine forms a flounce around the bottom, 
and is then elaborately draped on the silk; in 
many cases the front, back, and sides have each 
an arrangement of their own. The flounce at 
the bottom may be either a deep bias gathered 
flounce, shirred at the top, and edged with knife 
pleating, or else there are many rows of knife 
pleating placed to overlap each other, and head- 
ed by a shirred puff. On some dresses the knife 
pleating extends up the entire back breadth ; 
in others it is arranged in pyramidal form on 
the bottom of each breadth ; while still others 
have three rows of the finest crimped pleating 
sewed on a ‘gathered flounce. On the upper 
part of the skirt two breadths are shirred to rep- 
resent an apron, and these have each a narrow 
ruffle meeting in the front ; the back is then held 
in two large puffs with sash ends. Another ta- 
blier is formed of many crosswise folds of grena- 
dine, which may be turned up or down, while 
others have reversed pleating. The basque is 
shaped fancifully, and trimmed down the back 
and front with shirring or pleating to correspond 
with the skirt. The long-looped bows and the 
sash loops in the skirt are made of gros grain 
laid’ in fine knife pleating and pressed flatly. 
The coat sleeves are formed of folds of grena- 
dine placed across froma seam to seam, or else 
soft puffs separated by rows of shirring ; insteftd 
of regular cuffs, pleating, a ruffle, and lace trim 
the wrists ; it is the exception for imported dress- 
es to have plain sleeves. 

Grenadine suits that may be worn in the 





street as well as in the house are far more sim- 
ply made, They are provided with deep aprons, 
over-skirts with bouffant back drapery, plain cui- 
rass basques, and simply trimmed skirts, like 
those described for silk and wool suits. ‘The 
substantial canvas grenadines so long in favor 
will still be used for these simple costumes. 
Sometimes they form the entire suit, but in many 
cases they have basques and aprons of more fan- 
cifully plaided grenadine, Heavy crimped tape 
fringes trim street suits of grenadine. ‘There are 
also pretty sleeveless jackets and tabliers formed 
of lengthwise insertions of yak, thread, or bead- 
ed guipure, with grenadine between. ‘These may 
be worn over silks or grenadines, just as the wear- 
er chooses, . 
PONGEE -DRESSES, 

The buff, écru, and brown pongee dresses, so 
much in favor last sammer, are again imported. 
They are trimmed with insertion of silk guipure 
of their own shade, and with lace of correspond- 
ing pattern. ‘The skirt and sleeves are of dark 
chestnut brown sill, The pongee over-skirt has 
a tablier front that represents three aprons by 
having three bands of insertion outlining them. 
The jacket, with short back and long front, is 
composed of lengthwise rows of insertion, alter- 
nating with the écru pongee. Ladies of quiet 
tastes prefer these plain pongees to plaids or fig- 
ured silks, 

SEA-SIDE DRESSES. 

For morning wear at the sea-side there are 
pure wool dresses of white camel’s-hair serge, 
made with basque, jacket, and apron. They are 
trimmed with the same arrangements of knife 
pleatings and flounces that are used on other 
woolen suits, and are further brightened by broad 
galloon in which are threads of gold or silver. 
Long-looped bows and sashes of black, brown, 
or navy blue-yelvet drape the over-skirt. " To be 
worn with these are broad-brimmed Panama hats, 
trimmed with velvet, plumes, and filigree silver 
clasps or buckles chased in medieval design. 


BATISTE COSTUMES, 


Gray batiste costumes promise to be most pop- 
ular this season, yet there are also many dark 
blue and écru batiste suits imported with the 
showy English embroidery done in white linen. 
This sheer batiste makes pretty knife pleatings, 
and these are used when embroidery is thought 
too expensive. Pink, pale blue, and straw-col- 
ored batistes are reserved for morning dresses 
that are worn only in the house, 


MORNING DRESSES, 

Pale blue and rose cashmeres are made into 
elaborate princesse dresses for house and morn- 
ing wear. In some models the front is of pale 
blue silk, with a jabot its entire length made of 
white thread lace. The back of the dress is of 
cashmere, made in Gabrielle fashion, with the up- 
per part of the skirt in panier puffs, while the low- 
er part has knife pleatings of silk in which white 
lace is laid. -A second, of pale blue; has pyra- 
mids of knife pleating made of blue and white 
striped silk, laid in pleats that show the blue on 
top with white beneath as a sort of facing. 


FRENCH CAMBRIC COSTUMES. 

The prettiest imported dresses of washing 
goods are made of fine French cambrics that 
represent the checks and plaids of Scotch ging- 
hams. Sometimes two colors are used in these. 
Thus a dress of blue and white cambric of small 
irregular checks has a vest, sleeves, and inside 
ruffles of pink checked cambric. There are first 
scalloped blue ruffles needle-worked on each edge, 
and just beneath these, as if lining them, are the 
pink ruffles. ‘This makes a pretty dress for coun- 
try use. Blue and brown are put together in the 
same way, also blue and buff, or buff with brown. 
For brunettes are checked cambrics combining 
rose, black, and white. 


i 


EVENING DRESSES. 


. Few novelties are shown in evening toilettes. 
Those lately imported are partly of faille and part- 
ly of Chambéry gauze, trimmed with elaborate gar- 
lands of flowers, very much like those worn during 
the winter. A low corsage and a high basque 
accompany all French dresses intended for even- 
ing; few corset-waists are seen. The low cor- 
sages are pointed, and have round or three-quarter 
square necks, much trimmed with shirred puffs 
of silk or rows of knife pleating made of double 
crépe lisse. The basques are either square in 
the neck or heart-shaped, are trimmed straight 
down the back and front, and are in many cases 
edged with the elaborate fringe that trims the 
over-skirt. The sleeve is usually the coat shape 
trimmed from armhole to wrist, or else it is made 
of some transparent lace or gauze, The pretty 
Marie Antoinette sleeve, ruffled at the elbow, 
seems to have lost favor. The skirts are long 
demi-trains, and have fully draped tabliers very 
irregularly arranged and intricately draped. The 
sash bows most used are of a breadth of silk 
pressed into fine knife pleatings. A great deal 
of duchesse point lace is used for trimming light 
silks, and a few very rich dresses are trimmed 
with Malines lace. Cream-color, ivory white, 
silver drab, pale straw-color, rose, and blue silks 
are all represented ; among the newest contrasts 
for evening dresses are those of cream-color with 
scarlet accessories. The Chambéry gauzes have 
the Renaissance or damask designs and checks. 
There are also very fine twilled silks with velvet 
stripes and bars that are associated with gros 
grain for evening dresses. Flowers are arranged 
in long drooping garlands that assist in dispos- 
ing the irregular drapery; this is far prettier 
than using them as a heading for flounces, as 
was the fashion last summer. 


FRINGES AND MARABOUT TRIMMING. 


The fringes so fashionably used for trimming 
silk sacques and costumes are made of silk braid 


*ure, arrangin 





or tape, crimped, or else merely tied in loops, 
from which depend balls or tassels of sewing silk. 
Elaborate fringes, made with clusters of the 
crimped braid resting on a thick silk fringe, cost 


.as high as $4 25 a yard. The newest design 


has loops of half-inch braid not crimped, but 

holding tassels. ‘This costs $3 75. The price 

of plain tape fringe of ordinary width is $1 25 ; 

light fringes for grenadine are made of very nar- 

ov cone well crimped, and cost only 90 cents a 
ard, 

The novelty of the season for trimming silks is 
called the marabout ruche. This is a thick band 
of crimped tape ends resembling feathers in ef- 
fect. It costs from $1 75 to $3 25, according 
to width. It is most stylish when made entire- 
ly of the braid, but there are. some very pretty 
ruches made partly of the braid and partly of 
sewing silk; these resemble the old - fashioned 
moss trimmings. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames ConngeLLY; Switzer; and Berne; 

-and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; and A. Setia. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Prince of Wales goes to India this year: 
wherefore India will go into immediate worry 
and tone preparation, with the view of doing 
the thing in a style that shall exempt them from 
home criticism as well as from the general snub 
of snobs generally. ’ . 

—8. 8. Ricnarpson, for twenty-nine years 
se grave-digger at the Valley Cemetery, in 

anchester, New Hampshire, where he is said 
to haye dug four thousand graves, has been pre- 
sented with a valuable testimonial for his “‘ serv- 
ices.”” 8.8. R., from the nature of his efforts, 
must have been an industrious man, but he 
couldn’t have had much good time; nu man 
could who passes his life in an excavation; the 
occupation is not promotive of jocularity. 

—Miss ANPOINETTE STERLING, one of the finest 
contraltos America has produced, and whom no- 
body in the world supposed would ever marry, 
was married a few days since in London to a Mr. 
M‘Krinzey, an American gentleman. ° 

—Speaking of Mr. Bancrort, the London 
Academy says that his ‘ History of the United 
States, though it will not place him in the front 
rank of historians, even among those of his own 
country, will remain a standard one by its full- 
ness and workman-like character.” 

—WILLIAM Moore, an English sailor, and one 
of the oldest possible salts, died a few days since 
at Fort Erie, Canada, at the age of one hundred 
and seven years. He was with Lord NeLson at 
Copenhagen in 1801, and at Trafalgar in 1805. 

—General M‘CLELLAN,and family are doing 
the Nile, and Mrs. M‘CLELLAN writes charming 
letters about it. The Khedive was quite attent- 
ive to them, and gave them permits to visit his 
wonderful gardens. The general’s boy, Max, 
aged nine, is his father’s constant companion, 
and receives instruction from him in all the 
scenes through which they pass. Before going to 
Egypt the general and his wife were entertained 
at Florence by the Count and Countess P1zano, 
who own one of the finest places in Italy. The 
house is eight hundred feet long and as many 
wide, and is remarkable for its frescoes, executed 
by TINTORETTO. 

—That Prince of Bavaria whose sister married 
the Crown Prince Rupo.r of Austria has adopt- 
ed medicine as his profession. By all aceounts 
he will be a very successful practitioner; for he 
has not only received a pa wer but he has with- 
in the last few days performed a most difficult 
operation at the Munich Ophthalmic Hospital. 

—There have been many photographs and 
countless caricatures of our clever Congressman 
and contributor, Hon. 8. 8. Cox, but the first 
sketch of his manner when addressing the House 
of Representatives comes to us from a fair cor- 
respondent of the Boston Globe, who said to him, 
meekly, ‘‘* That forefinger of yours often does 
execution in puncturing your antagonist and 
punctuating your sentences at the same time.’ 

Did you ever notice how I use it? Of course 
I had, but he illustrated the gesture practically, 
and it is a most unusual one, so I'll describe it 
here. When he rises to speak—his desk is in 
the front row—he jerks off his eyeglasses, let- 
ting them swing by their cord, steps back up 
the aisle, talking all the time in most rapid fash- 
ion. He throws back the skirts of his coat on 
the left side, thrusts his left hand into his pock- 
et in the pet American style, nods that remark- 
able head in emphatic bobs, looks as if a funny 
thought now originated in his brains, and then 
out goes the right hand. Sometimes the index 
finger is sharply pointed forward and downward 
in successive movements that make one think 
of the pecks a young chicken administers to its 
foe; then the arm rests a minute by his side, 
then he holds the hand easily in an upward post- 
the fingers almost exactly as a 
skillful boy does when he poises his ‘alley’ for 
a telling shot in the ‘ring taw.’ Watch the next 
group of youngsters that you see at that historic 
game, only 7 the boy intends to project the 
marble upward instead of forward, and you have 

‘Sunset’ Cox’s pet and peculiar gesture.” 

—During the session of the German Parlia- 
ment BisMARCK may usually be seen in his 
place, writing rapidly over a narrow strip of 
paper while some member is on the platform. 
All know what this means, and at a slight bow 
of his head the president announces that Prince 
BisMARCK, Chancellor of the Empire, has the 
floor. As he rises there is a general demand for- 
silence all over the House, with the exclamation, 
“He is speaking!” He inclines his body toward 
the assembly, winds his thumbs around each oth- 
er, and casts an occasional glance at the House; 
but he stops, hesitates, sometimes even stam- 
‘mers, and corrects himself; he seems to strug- 
gle with his words, which ascend unwillingly to 
his lips; after two or three there will be a short 
pause, when one can almost hear a suppressed 
swallow. He speaks without gesture, feeling, 
or emphasis, and often fails in accentuation 
of final syllables, so as to weaken his thought. 
Gradually his speech flows with more warmth, 
“and unfolds its peculiar attraction—a series of 
original, fresh, pritty, and significant expres- 
sions, which tell more by their power than by 

their beauty. His speeches are collections of 

sentences rather than the development of a 

smooth and logical train of reasoning. Many 
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of them have gone into history as proverbial, | 
lood and 


such as ‘“Catiline existences,” “ 
iron,” “Austria must move its centre of grav- 
ity toward the Orient,” etc. Some months ago, 
after listening to long diatribes about the evils 
of the recent wars and the burdens which they 
had brought upon the peopl® as a nation, he 
quietly arose and said, ‘‘ After each one of the 
recent ware the nation has enjoyed a greater 
amount of Parliamentary liberty than before 
them.’’ This was so strikingly true that it was 
folly to argue that they had led to tyranny. And 
he closed by saying, ‘“ But nevertheless, gentle- 
men, the German nation has a right to expect 
from us that we shall prevent the return of such 
a catastrophe, and I am convinced that the al- 
lied governments desire nothing so much as to 
effect this purpose.”” Thus, with apparently no 
oratorical power, he seldom takes the floor with- 
out confirming his nation in the belief that, take 
him for all in all, he is a statesman such as Ger- 
many has never before enrolled in her annals, and 
whom the world at large may well envy her ia 
possessing. 

—Two hundred years ago they flad a very blunt 
way of putting things, as one might infer from- 
the following striking sketch in WINSTANLEY’s 
Lives of the most jamous English Poets ; or, the 
Honour of Parnassus, published in 1687: *‘ Joun 
MILTON was one whose natural parts might de- 
servedly give him a place amongst the principal 
of our English Poets, having written two Hero- 
ick Poems and a Tragedy: namely, Puradice Lost, 
Paradice Regain'’d, and Sampson Agonista. But hie 
Fame is gone out like a Candle in a Snuff, and his 
Memory will always stink, which might have ever 
lived in honourable Repute, had not he been a 
notorious Traytor, and most impiously and vil- 


lanously bely’d that blessed Martyr King Charles 
the First.” 
—A pleasant book is soon to be published in 


London that will contain some models of light 
epigram, viz., the poems, early and recent, of the 
late SHrRLEY Brooks. It is known that the 
late editor Of Punch was f prolific master of easy 
and elegant vers de société. Many of his humor- 
ous parodies have been very famous in their 
day. It is proposed to collect all these scatter- 
ed pieces, published originally in nearly all the 
chief literary journals that have appeared in En- 
gland for the last twenty-five years, and to add 
thereto a biographical memoir of their author. 
It is to be desired that, apart from this work, 
a fuller life and correspondence of SHIRLEY 
Brooks should be undertaken. The late editor 
of Punch was a famous letter-writer of a by-gone 
type, and besides held constant communication 
with nearly every celebrity of wit and letters of 
his time. 

—Among the very aged people who have re- 
cently died is Mr. Henry W. WARNER, the father 
of the author of Wide Wide World, in his eighty- 
ninth year. Forty years ago he was in good le- 
gal practice in New York. 

—Mrs. Noau Goss, of Amherst, New Hamp- 
shire, died on the 20th of March, aged one hun, 
dred and five years, one month, and nineteen 
days. 

—e reference to cats, Dr. Stanies, English- 
man, has written a book, in which he has gone 
into the statistics of the thing, and states: “It is 
the very lowest average to say that every cat in 
this country docs away with twenty mice or rats 
per annum ; and also, on the lowest average, each 
mouse or rat will destroy one pound’s worth of 

roperty a year. Well, there are in the British 

slands over 4,000,000 cats; that, multiplied by 
pate ate an annual saving of £80,000,000 
worth of property; and these cats do not take 
£4,000,000 to keep them alive—nof more, at any 
rate. 

—By far the best sketch of the more domestic 
side of Sir ARTHUR HELPs’s character and his or- 
dinary way of life among friends is given in the 
London Saturday Review of March 13, which says: 
“Sir ARTHUR HELPs liked both the form and 
the substance of official duty, and he had no dif- 
ficulty in making himself personally acceptable 
to those with whom he had to transact business. 
Neither pushing nor ambitious in manner, he 
was observant of character, ready and eager to 
receive instruction, and utterly devoid of shy- 
ness. If he liked an equal or superior, he took 
no pains to disguise his preference, and it was 
evident that his object in cultivating the regard 
of others ended with itself, and that it was not 
prompted by any desire for material advantage. 
A low voice and a somewhat quaint and formal 
demeanor accorded well with a thoughtful if not 
profound style in conversation, and with a grave ~ 
—— which might almost pass for humor, 

ut, on the whole, he had rather the air of a stu- 
dent than of ateacher. The dogmatic and pros- 
elytizing part of his character was reserved for 
his books. In general society he never argued 
or declaisiied. e had not even in youth the * 
physical force or the animal spirits which pre- 
dispose novices to oral controversy. In mature 
—_ all wise men abstain from direct efforts to 

nstruct or to convince by means of conversa- 

tion. Sometimes a sententious phrase recalled 
the numerous aphorisms of his writings, but he 
never affected to be, in earnest or in jest, a brill- 
iant talker. It cost him no effort to be, as be- 
came his confidential position, habitually dis- 
creet.”” 

—A notable personage in the German Parlia- 
ment is Herr DeLBrick, the confidential right- 
hand man of BisMaRcK, and the most accurate 
and systematic personage in Prussian public 
affairs. At the sessions he sifs, like his chief, 
quietly writingeand reading, seldom noticing 
what is going on, unless his own name is men- 
tioned. He is always at his post, no matter who 
else deserts, and listens to bores without sign 
of fatigue or impatience. When he addresses 
the House he speaks just loud enough to be 
heard with perfect quiet and close attention, and 
this he gains, because all desire to hear him. His 
voice has not the least feeling or modulation, 
and his words are uttered slowly and in short 
sentences. He soon shows that he has heard all 
that has been said on the subject for days, for 
he quotes one orator and corrects another, until 
the whole matter is brought down to a point; 
this he does clearly, primly, logically, and always 
practically. The whole speech lasts at the most 
five or ten minutes, and consists of a few sen- 
tences; but De_Brick has said all that was 
needful, and then ceased. In all the statistics 
of trade and commerce he is ever &n indisputable 
authority, whom even the political economists 
by profession do not dare to encounter. He 
seems to know the entire history of the com- 
mercial treaties of the world paragraph by para- 
graph, and is prepared to answer every question.’ 
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Border on Tulle in Point Lace 

mbroidery. 

Tuts border is designed for trimming 
dresses, wrappings, etc., and may be work- 
ed with white or black point lace braid 
and tulle of the eorresponding color, To 
work the border transfer the design to 
linen, baste the tulle, on the latter, and run 
on point lace braid a quarter of an inch 
wide along the outlines. ‘The upper edge 
of the border is finished with wide open- 
work point lace braid. Join the separate 
design figures with bars of coarse thread, 
for which the thread is stretched going for- 
ward, and wound going back. Next work 
the wheels. Fasten the point lace braid 
on the tulle foundation with half-polka 
stitches, and then cut away the tulle as 
shown by the illustration. 


WW 


MANTELET For Grew From 4 TO 6 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XVIL, Figs. 96 and 97. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[May 1, 1875. 
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Candlestick 
and Inkstand. 
Tus bronze 
case is covered 
on the outside 
with*brown Russia leafher, and 
ornamented with embroidery. 
It consists of two parts, which 
are screwed together, and 
will hold a candlestick and 
inkstand when closed. Both 
parts of the case are furnish- 
ed with a screw and a hole 
in the centre, by means of 
which the ink- 
stand and can- 
dlestick are fast- 
ened, when in 
use, as, seen in 
the opened case 
shown by the il- 
lustration. The 
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BorpDer on. TULLE ry Pornt 


: S first sc. in this 
Lace EMBROIDERY. 


round, 9th 
round. — * 3 
ch., 3 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on 
the next 5 ch, 
*in the round before the last, but 
fasten on the next ch. scallop in 
the last round, 3 ch., 3 de. like 
the preceding on the same 5 ch. 
in the round before the last on 
which the last 3 dc.. were worked, 
8 ch., 1 sc. on the upper two veins 
of the next sc. ‘in the preceding 
round, and repeat 
from *; finally, 
work the se. on the 
last sl. in the pre- 

ceding round. 


Embroidered 
Traveling 
Nécessaire. 

Tus black Rus- 


Case WitH CANDLESTICK AND INKSTAND. 


oe 


ge 
a 2 oO 


Fig. 1.—Borpgr ror Lincerre.—WuitEe EMBROIDERY. 


glass inkstand is set in a bronze frame, which opens by touch- 


ing a spring. 
design for the embroidery. 


Fig. 103 of the present Supplement gives the 
Having, transferred the design to 


leather, sew on gold cord with black silk for the outlines of the 
design figuwes, and work the remaining embroidery in satin 


stitch and point Russe with colored silk. 


Borders for Lingerie-—White Embroidery. 


Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse borders are worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, or fine 
linen in satin and half-polka stitch with white embroidery cotton, 
and are finished on the outer edge with button-hole stitch scallops. 


Fig. 1.—Pxiaw Casuuere Mantie.—Front.—([See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 53-56, 


Crochet Rosette 
for Tidies. 

Tats rosette is 
worked with twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 
60, as follows: Make 
a foundation of 7 ch. 
(chain stitch), close 
it in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 
on this ring work the Ist round.—Ten 
times alternately 9 ch., 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the seven foundation st. (stitch) 
closed in a ring; the last sc. is worked 
on the sl. 
alternately with 1 se. fasten together 
the middle st. of the next loop consist- 
ing of 9 ch. and the middle st. of the 
second following loop, 9 ch., and final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 
8d round.—24 loops consisting each of 
25 ch. and 1 se. on the second following 


st. in the preceding round; asthisround . 


and the preceding 
round counts 50 
st., 2 st. should 
be narrowed in 
the course of the 
round. At the 
end of the round 
fasten the thread 
and cut it off. 
4th round.—Lay 
on the thread 
anew, work I sc. 
on the middle st. 
of the next loop 


requires but 48 st., 


consisting of 25 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, * 7 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle st. of the loop before 
the gne on which 1 sc. has al- 
ready been worked ; care should 
be taken, however, that the last 
loop lies on the right side above 
the preceding loop which has al- 
ready been used (see illustration), 
7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of 
the second following loop, and 
repeat from * ; finally, instead 
of 1 sc., work 1 sl. on the first 


Crocuet Rosette ror TIDIES. 


2d round.—5 ch., five times _ 


For design see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 108. 











sc. in this round, 5th round.—3 sl. on 
the next 3 st. in the preceding round, 1 
sc. on the following st., * 7 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle one of the next 7 ch., 5 ch., 
1 se, on the same st, on which the last sc. 
was worked, and repeat from *. The 
6th and 7th rounds are worked like the 
5th round, always working 9 ch. instead 
of 7, however; and in the 7th round ac- 
cordingly work always the 2 st. which are 
separated by 5 ch. on the middle one of 
the 9 ch. 8th round.—4 sl. on the next 
4 st. in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the 
next st,, then always alternately 9 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle one of the next 9 ch. ; 
finally, instead of 1 sc., work 1 sl. on the 
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Fig. 1.—Warer-Proor CLOAK For GIRL 


FROM 10 tro 12 Years o_p.—Back, 
[See Fig. 3, Page 285.] 
For pattern and ay sce Supple- 
ment, No. IIL, Figs. 26-31, 


Fig. 2.—Borprr ror LInGerR1rE.—Wuitt EMBROIDERY. 


, sia leather nécessaire consists of two parts, which are joined 
with a hinge on one side and furnished with a clasp on the other 
side, underneath which is fastened an embroidery worked in the 
design given by Fig. 59 on the present Supplement in half-polka 


stitch with black or colored saddler’s silk. 


The nécessaire con- 


tains a drinking cup of rubber, into which are fastened piétes 





Embroidered 
Wall-Pocket. 


See illustration on 
e 285. 
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Turis wall-pocket 
is made of gray 
linen, and is. em- 
broidered in satin 
and half - polka 
stitch with red 
worsted. For the back of the pocket 
cut of card-board one whole piece and 
of gray linen two whole pieces from 
Fig. 98 of the present Supplement, 
and for the pockets cut of double lin- 
en one piece each from Figs. 99 and 
101. Cover the card-board with the 
pieces of linen, turn down the upper 
corners of the pockets on the outside 
along the dotted line, transfer the de- 
signs to the material as indicated on 
the pattern and shown by the illus- 
tration, and work the embroidery 
in satin and half-polka stitch with 
red zephyr worsted. Join the 
lower pocket with the back from 
the under corner to + on Fig. 98, 
by means of a 
souffiet of dou- 
ble gray linen 
an inch and a 
quarter wide. 
Sew the upper 
pocket on the 
back along the 
straight » line 
and on the out- 
er edge to ;. 
Finish the back and the pock- 
ets with thick red worsted 
cord on the outer edges. At. 
the middle of the top and on 
the sides fasten metal rings 
which are covered with single 
crochet stitches of red worst- * 
ed. Through these rings slip 
red worsted cords, and tie 
them in a knot as shown by 
the illustration. Finally, fast- 
en tassels on the ends uf the 
cords, 


EMBROIDERED TRAVELING 
NECESSAIRE. 


For design see Supplement, 
No. 1X., Fig. 59. 





_ of card-board covered with black velvet and designed for hold- 
ing a salt-cellar, an egg-cup, and spoon of rubber, a knife, and a 
fork furnished with a corkscrew on the handle, 


SS 
WwW 


Fig. 2.—Pxam Casumerr Mantie.—Back.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 53-56, 
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Traveling-Bag. CRUELTY OF KEEPING PETS. 

Tuts black Russia leather traveling-bag is furnished on the front with a small As regards the cruelty of keeping pets, it goes against the grain to use so harsh 
Russia leather pocket, which is ornamented in application embroidery on the a term of so amiable a weakness, and for this especial reason, that the young 
flap, and is set on the bag. On the inside of the bag are leather compartments, people who keep pets are generally in after-life those who are the best friends to 
which are finished with metal-on the outer edges. Furnish the upper edge of animals. Still, there is a great deal of cruelty in keeping pets—not so much di- 
the bag with a metal binding and a lock, and fasten leather straps on the rings rectly as indirectly. There can be no doubt whatever of the barbarities frequently 
of the binding. “The design for the embroidery is given in full size by Fig. 57, employed in those devices by which pets are caught and tamed and rendered 
Supplement, and is worked with black or colored saddler’s silk in satin and amusing; and there can be no doubt that we make pets of creatures which were 


half-polka stitch. never meant to be made pets of, so far as what they were or were not meant for 
can be gathered from certain visi- 
ble signs. Of eourse this remark 
applies chiefly to the feathered cre- 
ation. But, on the other hand, 
there are some birds, 
such as parrots and 
cockatoos, which, if 
longevity and appar- 
ently uproarious spir- 
its go for any thing, 
can not be said to 
pine away in the con- 
finement of a cage, 
varied by occasional 
constitutionals upon 
a balustrade, or an 
area railing, or a win- 
dow-sill, or even upon 
the shoulders and 
necks of their tor- 
mentors, and which 
can be taught, with- 
out the slightest cru- 
eliy, not only to di- 
vert their owners and 
their owners’ friends 
witH a choice selec- 
tion of diabolical 
noises, but also to 
** speak like a book.” wr lias 
Indeed, the allega- EMBROIDERED TRAVELING NECESSAIRE. 
tion of cruelty in the For design see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 58. 
mere keeping of pets 
is somewhat difficult to maintain; and the term certainly would be 
most wrongly and idiotically applied in the case of those creatures, 
such as cats and dogs, which really appear to like the society of hu- 


















Embroidered Traveling 
Neécessaire. 


Tuis oblong nécessaire is 
of black leather. ‘The upper 
end opens in two 
parts, which are 
joined with a 
clasp, as shown 
by the illustration. 
The inner ‘ sur- 
faces of the fold- 
ed parts are orna- 
mented with em- 
broidery in the 
design given by 
Fig. 58, Supple- 
ment. Having 
transferred the de- 
sign to leather, 
sew on fine gold 
cord and black 
silk round cord, 
with silk, along the 
outlines. Thené- 
cessaire is divided 
into different com- 
partments inside. 
The middle com- 
partment serves 
to hold a crystal 
For design see Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 57. flask and a drink- 
ing glass, which 

is attached to the flask by means of an elastic braid; the other com- 
partments contain a knife, fork, and spoon, and a small folded nap- 
kin. On the ends of the nécessaire fasten bands, through which are 
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TRAVELING-Baa. 





drawn leather straps furnished with buckles on the ends. This » EMBROIDERED Watt-Pocket. man beings. One would be inclined to say that, so far as pets, when 

nécessaire will be found of great convenience for travelers, as it is For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XVIII they have once become pets, are concerned, the cruelty practiced 
. ° . . . | bl “> ¢ . . . ~ 1° ny 

quite small, and contains the articles most needed in traveling. Figs. 98-102. toward them consists chiefly in overcoddling, overfeeding, and what- 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM Fig. 3.—WaterR-PROOoF CLoAK For Giri FROM 10 To Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt Fig. 5.—Piain axp PLarIp 
] 6 to 8 YEARS OLD. 8 To 5 YEARS OLD. 12 Years otp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1, Page 284.] FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. CasHMERE Dress. 
For pattern and description see For pattern and —— see Sup- For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and descriptf6n see Sup- _ For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L., Figs 1-10. plement, No. IL, Figs. 11-25. No. IIL, Figs. 26-31. i 





plement, No. IV., Pigs. 32-40, Supp ement, No. V., Figs. 41-83. 
Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING SUITS. 
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ever else arises from thoughtless indulgence, and 
willful or ignorant disregard of an animal’s nat- 
ural €onstitution. Many a bad quarter of an 
hour, too, must be passed by the dog, evidently 
worthy of a better fate, whose eyes, as he wad- 
dies in his overcoat of many colors a few yards 
behind his mistress, are turned wistfully but help- 
lessly toward the spot where half a dozen of his 
poorer relations are having a low but exhilara- 
ting romp in the public streets. He sends after 
them one feeble bark of mingled protest at their 
rude behavior and regret that he can’t jein in 
it; and, with drooping tail, trudges along in the 
path of respectability, much as a Buttons, nearly 
broken in to service, may be seen carrying a par- 
cel dolefully behind the young ladies, and all the 
while casting furtive glances of despair and envy 
at the ragamuffins playing leap-frog in the road. 
But then Buttons should reflect that man is born 
to misery, but dogs, for all that appears, are not. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 


Br MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “A Strange World,” “‘To 
the Bitter End,” “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ We can be nothing to each other, and yet are too 
much to each other....I will see theé no more. All I 
can say is mere folly. In future I shall see thee as men 
see the stars.” 

Herman is not false to that promise at the rail- 
way station. He works as he has seldom work- 
ed before; labors for long hours with a spring 
and a freshness in his work that make it light. 
Bright thoughts come to him uasought; the gold 
lies on the surface. It is as if'some gentle fairy 
sat beside him and breathed happy fancies into 
his mind. There is no toiling against the grain. 
His pen, swift as habit has made it, can not keep 
pace with his fancy. And he knows that this 
new book—higher in design, simpler in treatment 
than any other story of his—will be popular, let 
the Censor pronounce what judgment it may. 
The characters which have such a vigorous life 
for him will live for his readers, In his last ef- 
fort there might have been too-much labor, a 
studied simplicity, a too elaborate puritanism. 
In this story Fancy follows her own wayward 
will, Imagination is dominant over Art. 

Herman has not availed himself of Mr. Lynd- 
hurst’s invitation for the Derby, Editha being in 
town at the time of the Epsom saturnalia, and all 
the races that were ever run being of no more 
account to her lover than a race of flies across 
the ceiling. . 

Dropping into the greenroom of the Frivolity 
one evening to discuss certain vague ideas for a 
new comedy with Myra—he never goes to her 
house now—Herman finds Mr. Lyndhurst leaning 
in his favorite attitude against the mantel-piece, 
talking to Miss Walters, the soubrette, who in the 
matter of slang is more than a match for him. 

** Rather unfriendly of you to throw me over 
the other day, Westray,” says Mr. Lyndhurst, as 
they shake hands, while Miss Walters withdraws 
to the other end of the room, and contemplates 
her blue satin hessians in the glass. 

**Tt really wasn’t an engagement, you know. 
I told you I was likely to be engaged elsewhere.” 

‘Did you? I thought you were booked for 
my party. We had rather a jolly day. Earls- 
a was with us, and so-and-so, and so-and-so,” 
running over a string of names; ‘‘just the right 
people for that kind of thing; and we wound up 
with a dinner at the Pandemos. However, per- 
haps our party on Thursday will be more in your 
line; small and select—Mrs. Brandreth and 
Earlswood, Miss Belormond and myself. Just 
room for you. We're going to postdown. Will 
you come?” 

Herman Westray hesitates. Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst is of all men the one whose acquaintance 
he cares least to cultivate just now—the man he 
would least like to see a frequent guest in that 
home which is now his day-dream. : But he and 
Lyndhurst have been on friendly terms for the 
last five years; he has cultivated the man’s soci- 
ety at odd times, regarding him as an interesting 
specimen amidst the varieties of mankind ; and 
whatever his views for the future, he can not well 
be uncivil to Mr. Lyndhurst in the present. 

While he pauses undecided, Mrs, Brandreth 
comes in, flushed and breathless after a powerful 
piece of declamation at the end of an act. The 
withdrawal of Hemlock has been followed by an 
ada) of a play by Dumas, which has startled 
all Paris at he Gymnase; but which, with its 
motive cut clean away and its morality white- 
washed, has been adapted into an invertebrate 
domestic drama, and has signally failed in its at- 
tempt to startle London. This piece having been 
unlucky—though prepared by an eminent hand 
—Mrs. Brandreth is desperately anxious to get 
a from Herman. 

¢; i have been asking Westray to join our par- 
ty on Thursday,” says Lyndhurst. 

* And he has said yes, [ hope,” exclaims Myra. 
* How nice that will be! We can discuss your 
ideas for the new piece.” 

**T¢°will be against the interests of the new 
piece that I should take a day’s holiday. I am 
working very closely just now.” 

** All the more m that you should allow 
yourself a few hours’ respite,” says Myra. 

Herman is doubtful, Those double tides have 
kept him very close to his desk, and he has a 
very human desire for fresh air and sunshine, the 
lights and shadows on a breezy heath, the con- 
course of prosperous, well-dressed mankind, a 
race on which fortunes are won and lost. The 
racing year is getting old, and he has ni@t seen 
= the horses he hears men talk about at his 
club. 
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“Tf I could spare the day,” he says, wavering. 

** If you can—why, you will work all the bet- 
ter afterward!” 

**T fear not. There must be something me- 
chanical in my workmanship; for throw me out 
of gear, and it takes ever so long before the 
wheels go again. I am like one of those mon- 
ster iron-works one reads of in the North, where 
it takes a week to get the fires lighted.” 

‘*Bank up your fires on Wednesday night, 
and you'll be ready for a vigorous start on Fri- 
day morning,” says Hamilton Lyndhurst. ‘If 
you are a mechanicakwriter, you should go to 
work like your brother novelist Philpott, who 
writes eight folios every morning, nor more nor 
less, and leaves off at a hyphen rather than be- 
gin aninth. That's the way to write novels.” 

“**Do go,” pleads Myra; and something in her 
tone brings back the old days when the lightest 
word from her would have been a command— 
that one happy summer-time when her beauty 
and genius brightened the little world of home. 
She seems ten years younger to him just in this 
moment. Only for one moment. In the next 
the consciousness of all that has come and gone” 
since those days flashes back upon him, Life 
is full of these brief waking trances—this cata- 
lepsy of memory. 

‘* What can you want with me?” he asks. 
**You can not have a more amusing companion 
than Lyndhurst, and Lord Earlswood is to be 
with you.” 

“*T want to talk to you about a new piece. 
This Hands, not Hearts, is an abominable fail- 
ure, although Paris is raving about it. I suppose 
it only proves the difference between Fargueil’s 
power and mine.” 

“*T think it only proves that when you take 
away the motive of a play, and alter the relations 
of the principal characters toward each other, 
you weaken it considerably ; to say nothing of 
the discount to be allowed for the change from 
the brightest and most epigrammatic of lan- 
guages to our lumpish Saxon.” 

** You'll come on Thursday?” 

“* Of course, if you make a point of it. I have 
rather a good idea which I should like to, talk 
over with you. I know your tact in the arrange- 
ment of situation. You'll be sure to give me 
some valuable hints.” 

His belief in her talent is unbounded. This 
unlucky adaptation has given new and striking 
proof of her power. She has borne the weight 
of the piece on her shoulders, and the scenes in 
which she appears have gone brilliantly, although 
the play has failed to draw money. 

The Cup day opens brilliantly—Queen’s weath- 
er, as all the newspapers exclaim in chorus, dim- 
ly reminiscent of the dgy when Majesty adorned 
the aristocratic Berkshire race-course. 

Herman feels that this brief pause in his busy 
life is worth having. Summer is so sweet a 
thing in this early stage, with all her freshness 
upon her, before the fruit has begun to ripen on 
old garden walls, before the scythe has slain the 
glory of long feathery grasses, or the song of 
nightingale has died in the twilit woodland. 

Mr. Lyndharst picks him up at his chambers 
at eleven ‘o'clock, the last of the party. Mrs. 
Brandreth and Miss Belormond aren the ca- 
pacious landau; Lord Earlswood and his confi- 
dential groom occupy the box; a basket swings 
behind ; four horses and two blue-jacketed pos- 
tilions astonish the by-standers. ‘ 

Myra looks charming in a toilette which is of 
the simplest, yet has a picturesque grace that 
might do credit to Worth himself. ‘The fabric 
of the dress is creamy-hued cambric, disposed 
in manifold plaitings; its only embellishment a 
broad sash of palest azure and a sprinkling of 
pale azure bows, like a flight of heaven-colored 
butterflies, A soft cream-colored felt hat—after 
Vandyck—with a long azure feather and mass- 
ive silver buckle, completes Mrs. Brandreth’s 
costume. Miss Belormond’s brilliant silks and 
passementeries have cost three times as much ; 
but Miss Belormond at best resembles an ani- 
mated fashion-plate, while Myra looks as if she 
had just stepped out of an old picture. 

Miss Belormond is a young lady who has de- 
voted herself to the drama chiefly because she is 
handsome, and is expected to make her mark 
speedily as the beautiful Miss Belormond ; sec- 
ondly, because she and her immediate friends 
imagine that what Mrs. Brandreth has done may 
be as easily achieved by any young woman of 
equal personal attractions. And Miss Belor- 
mond is much handsomer than Mrs. Brandreth. 
Her eyes are larger, her complexion finer, her 
mouth more nearly resembles Cupid’s bow, her 
figure is infinitely superior to Myra’s, which has 
little to recommend it except consummate grace. 
In a word, then, Miss Belormond’s friends come 
to the conclusion that the young lady has noth- 
ing to do but go in and win. Love of dra- 
matic art—liking even—she has none; she has 
never recited six lines of Shakspeare voluntarily 
in her life, or been moved by a play. But she 
can be taught, argue her friends ; it is all an af- 
fair of tuition; and as Miss Belormond has dis- 
covered all at once that she is dying to make her 
début as Juliet in white satin and silver passe- 
menterie, she is eager to learn. So she is hand- 
ed over to one of the dramatic grinders, and is 
taught the same tones, and turns of head and 
arm, and inflections and tremulosos, that have 
been ground into Miss Wilson and Miss Milson, 
Miss Stokes and Miss Nokes, and in due course 
turned out of hand a finished Juliet. Her par- 
ents are not wealthy enough to defray the cost 
of this training, or to supply the costly raiment 
in which Miss Belormond thinks it indispensable 
to appear at rehearsal, nor are they influential 
enough -to procure that début for which the 
young lady pines; but she is happily endowed 
with a rich godfather, who seems to be a near 
relation of Cinderella’s fairy sponsor, and this 
gentleman—gray-mustached and on the ‘Stock 
Exchange—kindly arranges every thing, even to 
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the neat single brongham which is ingispensable 
to Miss Belormond’s launch—without which, in- 
deed, that trim-built vessel could scarcely be got 
off the stocks, ‘ 

Minnie Walters and the unbelieving of the Fri- 
volity corps have wondered not a little that Mrs. 
Brandreth should engage so handsome a woman 
as ‘* Belormond” to act with her; but to see the 
two together is to find the answer to the enigma. 
That handsome dolt, splendid in coloring, perfect 
in feature, but with no more soul or spontaneous 
vitality than if she had been made by Madame 
Tussaud, is the best foil that the electrical Myra 
could have devised for herself. The expression- 
less beauty of this dull creature gives point and 
piquancy to Myra’s countenance, which is all ex- 
pression. The lifeless perfection of one enhances 
the charm of the other, and Myra is never so en- 
chanting as when her imperfections are contrast- 
ed with this faultless nullity. x 

‘The two wqmen have not a thought in common, 
Miss Belormond’s mind seldom soaring above 
the contemplation of a new dress or the expec- 
tation df a little dinner. ‘They rarely meet out- 
side the theatre, and Miss Belormond’s experi- 
ences at rehearsal have inspired a wholesome fear 
of her manageress. Myra’s polished sarcasms 
sting her like the cut of a lash, and she has more 
than once hinted to the fairy godfather that she 
will never know real bliss until she has a theatre 
of her own, and actresses of her own to sneer at, 
as Mrs. Brandreth sneers at her—remarks which 
the fairy godfather allows to pass him by like the 
idle wind. 

Miss Belormond therefore, aware that this 
companionship of to-day is a condescension on 
Mrs. Brandreth’s part, is on her best behavior, 
and is for the most part content to simper and 
say nothing. There is a drop of bitter mingled 
with her cup of sweetness, in the fact that she 
has accepted Mr. Lyndhurst’s invitation without 
the consent er knowledge of that benevolent god- 
father ; nay, that she has been guilty of overt de- 
ception in informing her estimable sponsor that 
she is going to spend the day with her Aunt Dray- 
son, at Nightingale Terrace, New Cross. 

Mr. Lyndhurst is tired of the vapid beauty al- 
ready, though he has not keen a quarter of an 
hour in her society. , 

**T wish I'd asked Minnie Walters,” he says to 


' himself; ‘‘there’s more fun in- that cock-nosed 


little puss than in a regiment of Belormonds.” 

Herman, who has seen Miss Belormond about 
the theatre, and noticed her about as much as he 
would have noticed any other handsome piece of 
furniture, greets her politely, but wonders not a 
little what she and Myra do in the same galley, 
outside the theatre. He does not know that this 
business of to-day is one of love’s many mean- 
nesses. Myra, who nowso seldom sees him, low- 
ers herself to doubtful company for the sake of 
being for a few hours with him. Had he refused 
Mr. Lyndhurst’s invitation, she would have found 
an excuse for staying at home on the Cup day. 

He is here, and she is all life and brightness, 
ready to talk of any thing or every thing. There 
is a worldly flavor in her talk—a spice of lemon 
and Cayenne—which is refreshing from its novel- 
ty. With Editha he has been always in the skies, 
her world not being his world, nor her thoughts 
his thoughts. Even in talking of literature Myra 
has the advantage over the well-read country 
maiden; for Myra reads only the books of the 
day—books whose titles are on all men’s lips— 
and always contrives to read them while they are 
fresh. The last argumentative battering-ram 
brought to bear upon the citadel of Christian 
faith, the last French novel with its apotheosis 
of feminine infidelity, are alike familiar to her. 
She can talk of the gravest themes or the light- 
est, and has something trenchant or sparkling to 
say of all. 

Herman feels like a man who, after riding some 
quiet cob for a while, returns to the lively thorough- 
bred he rode before, and, as the pace increases, 
experiences .a new sense of rapture and feels a 
forgotten power come back tohim. This world- 
ly talk is passing pl t—pl » perhaps, 
for the rattling pace of the carriage as it skims 
along the broad high-road, with its endless fringe 
of prim suburban villas, with young limes and 
slim pink hawthorns and mop-shaped young trees 
of tenderest green, all after the same pattern ; 
pleasanter, perhaps, because of the bright and 
varying face opposite him, smiling under the soft 
shadow of the Vandyck hat. Lyndhurst, tired 
of listening, tries to develop the conversational 
powers of Miss Belormond, who says, ‘‘ ‘That 
they do,” and ** That he does,” when she is em- 
phatically affirmative, and ‘‘ Not a bit of it” when 
negative. Earlswood sits on the box and con- 
verses with his groom, who has come to look after 
the postilions and make himself generally usefal. 
His lordship is serious and meditative, as beseems 
a man whose losses or gains between this and 
sundown must be considerable. 

**T hope I’ve done right in putting the pot on 
about Golden Fleece,” he says, dubiously. 

**Conldn’t do better, my lord, after the in- 
formation we had from—hum —hum—” re- 
plies the groom, dropping his voice to a confiden, 
tial mumble. ° 

They arrive on the heath just when the crowd 
is thicKest, and before ascending to Mr. Lynd- 
hurst’s box, stroll up and down the lawn for a 
little, Herman and Mrs. Brandreth interchanging 
greetings with a many people, Miss Belor- 
mond stared at freely, but not finding many of 
her acquaintance in these favored regions. 

Somehow—Herman can hardly tell how it has 
come about—Myra and he are more intimate to- 
day than they have ever been since their period 
of juvenile folly at Colehaven. He has given her 
his arm to steer her through the crowd, and the 
tapering hand, in a glove which in texture and 
color resembles the petal of a tea-rose, rests con- 
fidingly upon his sleeve, so confidingly that he is 
fain to press it gently once or twice when the 
crowd is densest. Her talk is full of life and 








freshness—freshness as of Cliquot just uncorked 
rather than of new milk. She criticises the peo- 
ple they pass, utters scathing cynicisms—borrow- 
ed from the Scourge or the Censor—with a deli- 
cious placidity, and contrives to interest her com- 
panion so completely that he is in no hurry to 
ascend to the box, whence Miss Belormond and 
Hamilton Lyndhurst are already raking the crowd 
with huge race-glasses, Earlswood is there too, 
and his smaller glass follows that pair below, 
with two angry eyes behind it. 

Does Herman forget Editha on this sun-lit 
Cup day, amidst the odors of Ess bouquet, and 
rustle of silk, and flutter of laces and muslins, 
and raucous cries of ‘‘ Ten to one on the field ?” 
Well, no; his state of mind is hardly forgetful- 
ness, but rather a calm severance from Editha 
and that portion of his life which belongs to her. 
He is a young man capable of leading two dis- 
tinct lives—half a dozen distinct lives if they of- 
fered themselves to him with sufficient attract- 
iveness—of playing Odysseus abroad or Odysséus 
at home as occasion served. If fate throw him 
into Calypso’s or Nausicaa’s company he will en- 
joy himself reasonably, but be not the less faith- 
ful to Penelope when he reterns to the halls of 
Ithaca. He sees no harm in making himself 
pleasant to Myra to-day, especially after his cat- 
egorical declaration of limited liability in the way 
of friendship. Of his engagement and approach- 
ing marriage he has said not a word; these are 
subjects too sacred to be talked about on race- 
courses or in greenroom’. The topics he dis- 
cusses to-day are light as thistle-down, and, like 
thistle-down, float away and are forgotten. Yet 
perchance even this careless talk of to-day car- 
ries the germ of fertility with it, like that feath- 
ery seed, and will crop up somehow in days to 
come. - 

‘They go up to the box’at last, where Miss Be- 
lormond, having stared at the women’s dresses 
to satiety, is yawning behind her race-glass, and 
wondering whether the fairy godfather has quite 
accepted that fiction about Aunt Drayson, and 
wishing that some one would propose an adjourn- 
ment to lobster salad and Moselle, or chicken 
sandwich and Champagne. 

This desired diversion comes almost immedi- 
ately from Hamilton Lyndhurst, who is eager to 
escort the ladies to the refreshment-room, or to 
Mr. Vyne Hendler’s private tent, where the in- 
itiated are being hospitably entertained all day 
long, and where royalty is supposed mostly to 
congregate. 

Miss Belormond rises briskly at the first bid- 
ding, having retained her primitive simplicity in 
the matter of appetite. Mrs: Brandreth refuses 
to stir. 

** Do you suppose I am going to allow myself 
to be trampled upon by a famishing crowd for 
the sake of a sandwich?” she asks. ‘‘If you 
like to send me some claret-cup and a biscuit, I 
will take it here. Mr. Westray is going to tell 
me about his comedy.” 

Miss Belormond departs on Hamilton's arm, 
with an awful feeling that the fairy godfatler 
must hear of thissomehow, and that her brougham 
and her silk dresses will be spirited away like Cin- 
derella’s at the stroke of twelve; but the pres- 
ent delights of being jostled in a well-dressed 
crowd, having sweet nothings murmured into 
her ear in Mr. Lyndhurst’s legato barytone, and 
consuming Mayonnaise and Champagne—whole- 
some mixture!—outweigh that vague dread, 
and the fair Belormond, not having room in her 
brain for composite emotion, is happy. Lord 
Earlswood has gdne dewn to talk to the book- 
men, so Herman and Myra have the box to 
themselves. She sits with one arm resting list- 
lessly upon the velvet cushion, her profile toward 
the crowd, and with about as mach thought of 
the purpose of the meeting as if she had been at 
church. He sits with his back to the crowd and 
his chair tilted on its hind-legs, thoughtful even 
to absent-mindedness, 

“Do you remember the races at Tipsbury, 
the day papa drove us over in Mr. Sanderson’s 
dog-cart?” asks Myra. ‘* What a delicious au- 
tumn day it was, and what lovely country—a 
stretch of common on the crest of a hill—and 
woods, woods, woods on every side, and the 
great blue sea shining at us through a break in 
the hills! And what a simple-minded rustic 
meeting, half a race and half a fair! Do you 
remember, Herman ?” 

“No,” he answers, curt to incivility; ‘‘I re- 
member nothing. I drowned my memory ever 
so many years ago in the waters of Lethe. I 
know that there is a hamlet called Tipsbury on 
the ordnance map, but I know no more.” 

** What a nice thing that Lethe must be!” re- 
torts Myra, coiling up, as the Americans say. 
‘*T wish they would import the water, like Apol- 
linaris. Many people I know seem to wash out. 
their memories with soda-and-brandy. I fancy 
that is the modern Lethe. Now let us be busi- 
ness-like, and talk of our comedy.” 

It is something to be able to say “‘ our,” even 
of this child of his brain; something that she 
can give form and life to the creations of his 
fancy; something to help him by a suggestion, 
to direct him by her taste, which is faultless in 
all the details of dramatic art, from the turn of 
an epigram to the length of a ballet-dancer’s pet- 
ticoat. They talk drama for the next half hour 
vigorously, and Myra helps her author by more 
than one subtle suggestion, shows him where his 
scaffolding is weak, and how the climax of an 
act may be intensified. In his gratitude he ad- 
mires her almost as much as that innocent Myra 
of years gone by who acted the sleeping scene 
in Macbeth in the children’s parlor at Colehaven 


Vicarage. 


The race for the Cup comes on at last, after a 
good many races, which seem slightly uninterest- 
ing to the masses, though the cause of maddest 
bawling and convulsive throes, as of Dionysian 
possession, to the book-men. Now every one is, 
or pretends to be, interested ; every glass follows 
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the favorite in the preliminary canter, which 
sometimes seems rather better than the race it- 
self. Niss Belormond has backed the favorite, 
and isto win gloves. Mrs. Brandreth has haugh- 
tily refused to speculate in any manner. ; 
Very far away from that crowded race-course 
are Myra’s thoughts, even while the horses are 
sweeping past, as if driven before the blast of a 
hurricane, and the voices below are clamoring 
loudest. She is thinking of Colehaven and the 
days that are gone—the careless days, brimful 
of happiness, when Herman was hers. Perhap® 
it is that sweet time of youth she regrets almost 
as much as her lost lover; perhaps she exagger- 
ates that vanished happiness, afid takes it for 
something better than it was, being so utterly 
gone. However this may be, regret is bitter. 
She sits beside her sometime lover, and knows 
herself as far from him as if they had the South- 
ern Sea between them. And yet to-day her 
mind is fluttered with faint hopes. He has —_ 
ed happy, amused, interested. Her power 
charm him may not be quite extinct even yet. 
They leave the course immediately after the 
great race, Myra and Miss Belormond being due 
on the stage at half past eight, and a twenty- 


. eight-mile dfive being no trifle, even with change 
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of horses at Hounslow. ‘I'hroughout that home- 
ward drive Mrs. Brandreth is bright and fresh as 
when they journeyed by the same road in the 
morning. She has put the past and future ont 
of her mind, and thinks only of being agreeable 
in-the present. Shehas an instinctive conscious- 
ness that sentiment will avail her nothing with 
Herman. His assailable side is worldly: 2xs- 
thetic, artistic perhaps, but assuredly not ro- 
mantic, She lays about her at her will with that 
piquant reckless wit of hers—a mere effervescence 
of the moment and hardly worth remembrance, 
but sharp enough to be refreshing to jaded spir- 
its. Lord Earlswood, who has exchanged places 
with Lyndhurst for the return, is in raptures. 

**T can’t think where you get your ideas,” he 
exclaims; ‘‘they are so far-fetched, yet they 
seem to come to you so naturally.” 

‘*They grow wild, like other weeds,” replies 
Myra. ‘‘I keep no intellectual forcing pit.” 

‘* Most people’s clever hits are grown under 
glass,” says Earlswood, quick to take up any 
body else’s notion. ‘‘ Their sharpness is like the 
acidity of untimely peaches.” 

Miss Belormond thinks her companions might 
as well talk French at once—it would hardly be 
ruder to employ that unknown tongue than to 
discourse in a jargon like this, which, for all she 
knows, may veil some sarcastic allusions to her- 
self. This young lady, who has graduated at 
a Peckham day school, is apt to be afflicted with 
an uneasy suspicion of educated people. She, 
indeed, half believes that education is only an- 
other name for refined malice. 

It is only seven o’clock when they drive past 
the Wellington statue. 

‘**Come to my rooms and have tea,” says Her- 
man, who has a feeling that this holiday of his 
can not last too long. 

**Oh, how nice that would be!” exclaims Miss 
Belormond, who has brightened a little under 
the influence of a few civil speeches from Lord 
Earlswood. ‘‘I never feel fit for any thing if I 
go without my cup of tea.” 

‘* You shall have your cup of tea, Miss Belor- 
mond. You'll stop, won't you, Myra? You can 
spare half an hour.” 

Rarely of late has he called her Myra. The 
shining hazel eyes look at him dreamily for a 
moment or so before she answers. 

‘* Half an hour, and ten minutes more to drive 
to the theatre; that will leave us nearly an hour 
to dress. Yes, I think we could manage it; 
couldn't we, Belormond ?” 

Belormond*is sure it can be managed. She 
has a wonderful idea of Mr. Westray—a vague 
notion that an author is a compendium of every 
body else’s cleverness, and that this particular 
author is always inwardly laughing at her. She 
is unspeakably grateful for any civility from him, 
and is curious to know what kind of place an 
author lives in. She had supposed the abode of 
the species to be mostly in garrets, when not in 
the Queen’s Bench, and has been not a little sur- 
prised at discovering that Herman inhabits Pic- 
cadilly. : 

Myra, too, has a gentle curiosity about Her- 
man’s lodgings. How well she remembers his 
room at the Vicarage !—room which she has coy- 
ly peeped into over his sister’s shoulder when the 
proprietor of the chamber was out of the way. 
Such a narrow den! a mere slip off another 
room, meant for a dressing closet, but used as a 
study, with a shelf or two of shabby books—the 
father’s college books handed down to the son— 
a battered old desk by the open window, a bunch 
of honeysuckle and roses in a brown jar on the 
window-sill, pipes, gun, fishing rod, foils, and 
single-sticks in a conglomerated heap in the cor- 
ner, and a collection of Tenniel’s carfoons wafer- 
ed against the faded paper. 

The landau pulls up before the door of a tall 
house facing the Green Park, and Herman hands 
the Jadies to the pavement. His latch-key opens 
the door, and they go up a great many stairs. 

**He does live in a garret, after all,” thinks 
Belormond, pleased with her own sagacity. 

He stops on the second-floor landing, howev- 
er, and opens the door of a large airy room, with 
a bay-window and a wide substantial baleony— 
such a balcony to smoke and muse in upon warm 
summer nights, with a glimpse of the finials of 
minster and senate-house yonder across the tree- 
tops. 

It is a large room, simply farnished ; not lined 
with books from floor to ceiling, for Westray is 
too much a man of the world to be a book col- 
lector. There is a book-case on either side of the 
fire-place—one containing books of reference only, 
the other just those choicest of the world’s clas- 
sics, to know which is to have’skimmed the very 
cream of the human intellect. é 





The desk or writing-table occupies the centre 
of the room, and that is large enough for a solic- 
itor in full practice. A capacious sofa, half a 
dozen delightful arm-chairs, various in shape, age, 
and material, a Sutherland table, and a handy- 
looking sideboard and cellaret, complete the fur- 
niture of this apartment, which is study and living- 
room in one. Some fine photographs (French 
and German) adorn the walls, 

** Quite a bachelor’s tent,” says Myra. ‘* Looks 
as if it could be lifted easily.” 

Herman orders tea instantly. 

** [ dare say the kettle’s off the boil,” says Miss 
Belormond. ‘It’s so difficult to get boiling wa- 
ter in lodgings; at least I find it so, though I 
pay three guineas a week and extras. They're 
quite put out if I want a cup of tea promiscuous- 


“You should get them into better training, 
Miss Belormond,” retorts Herman. ‘‘I am al- 
ways d ing promiscuous cups of tea, and 
the slavey is as brisk as Aladdin’s genius.” 

The slavey, a sedate-looking house-maid of thir- 
ty odd, justifies his praise by appearing promptly 
with tea-tray and urn, and all appliances to boot 
—London cream, strawberries, pound-cake, wa- 
fer-biscuits from the adjacent confectioner’s. The 
Sutherland table is drawn into the bay, and they 
sit down to tea, Myrain the post of honor. Her- 
man remembers that afternoon tea at Lochwith- 
ian with a rather guilty feeling; yet there can be 
very little harm, if any, in showing this small 
civility to an*old friend. _ 

The half hour goes very quickly, and then Her- 
man puts the ladies back into the carriage, shakes 
hands with both, and strolls off with Lyndhurst 
to dine at the Agora. 

‘*Wonderfully fascinating woman, Mrs. Bran- 
dreth,” says Lyndhurst. ‘‘ You’re a lucky fellow, 
Westray.” 

‘*Lucky because Mrs. Brandreth is fascina- 
ting? ‘That's a non sequitur.” ‘ 

‘* But you don’t mean to say that—that there 
isn’t some understanding—that you are not go- 
ing to marry her?” blurts out Lyndhurst, with 
his charming candor. ‘‘ Somebody told me quite 
a romantic story: that you were engaged years 
ago, before she married Brandreth, and that when 
you met afterward, you both discovered that you 
had never ceased to care for each other, and so 
on—the sort of thing they put into novels.” 

**It is the misfortune of such a position as 
Mrs. Brandreth’s that the world is inventive, and 
that when a lady’s life happens to be particular- 
ly uneventful, people’s imaginations supply the 
void with plausible fiction. Mrs. Brandreth to 
me is simply Mrs. Brandreth; a very charming 
woman, whose talents I admire, whose force of 
character I respect.” 

‘* But you're not engaged to her? Well, that’s 
curious ; I thought it was an establislfed fact. 
Certainly Earlswood has contrived to get her a 
good deal talked about; but we, who are in a 
manner behind the scenes, know there’s nothing 
in that.” 

**T consider Mrs. Brandreth a woman of per- 
fectly undamaged reputation,” replies Herman, 
‘if that’s what you mean. It merely happens 
that she and I are friends, and not lovers. If 
I had any warmer feeling for her than friend- 
ship, there is nothing in her past or her present 
life that would urge me to stifle it.” 

“‘That’s very generously expressed,” says 
Lyndhurst. © ‘‘ You fellows who write books 
have such a knack of tuirning a sentence. Oh, 
by-the-way, who was that very charming young 
lady I met you with at the Frivolity a month or 
two ago—a tall girl, dignified, indeed rather 
haughty-looking, but with a sort of rustic fresh- 
ness about her?” 

“That young lady is Miss Morcombe, the 
daughter of a Welsh gentleman.” 

‘*Welsh! dear me; I thought they wore con- 
ical hats and short petticoats.” 

‘*T believe some of the peasantry do indulge 
in those eccentricities, but not in the neighbor- 
hood of Mr. Morcombe’s estate.” 

** So,” thought Lyndhurst, ‘*‘ Mr. Morcombe is 
a landed gentleman, and that lovely girl has 
money. Artful card this Westray.” 

They dine together generously, and Herman, 
going back to his chambers late at night, feels 
that he has wasted his day, or, in his own stron- 
ger language, ‘‘ given a day to Belial.” 

{ro BE CONTINUED.] 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ovr Basy.—Children of three or four years of age 
wear lace and muslin turbans. If you still object to 
these, get a soft white chip or split straw turban, and 
trim with white or brown gros grain. 

Sara.—Get plaid or checked brown silk or else 
lighter brown for your basque and over-skirt. Make 
by any becoming basque pattern, and use the cut paper 
pattern of over-skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. 
VIII., or else the apron in No. 17, Vol. VIII. 

Mrs. E. K. S.—Make a girl’s piqué basque to button 
behind, and trim it and an apron over-skirt with open- 
worked Hamburg ruffling. 

J. B. 8.—The Joan of Arc Basque and Apron Over- 
skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. VIIL, are what 
you want for black cashmere. 

L. F. B.—Black is as stylishly worn now as at any 
time within the past five years. 

A Suusortser.—Lower skirts of velvet will be worn 
beneath grenadine, Mexicaine, and other summer fab- 
rics, but it is not associated with silk suits for summer. 

A. Gray.—Girls from twelve to fifteen years old 
wear their hair in long loose braids in the Catogan 
knot, and flowing in three or four thick curls. 

New Beprorp.—Any of the pretty gray or brown 
wool plaids with lines of blue or scarlet will make a 
stylish spring suit for a girl of fifteen. Make it up 
with silk sleeves and lower skirt, or else get plain 
wool goods of the same shade for this purpose. 

Frve or Us.—We cam give no further information 
on the subject. 

Frenanprno.—Get larger black and white cross- 
barred silk for the Joan of Arc basque and over-skirt, 
or, if you prefer it, you can use plain black." Plaids 





are very fashionable. Small checks are not unbecom- 
ing to small stout figures, though large plaidé are. 

Berture.—Drees your hair with soft loose waves in 
front, and a braided knot low behind. Certainly you 
should ask the gentleman who accompanies you home 
to call upon you if you wish him to do so. 

Croziza.—A sleeveless sacque made of insertion and 
velvet would be pretty over a black silk dress for the 
street, but not over colors. Sacques and mantles are 
both worn by young ladies of twenty years. Choose 
either of those illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VIII. 

Kent.—The name “reception chair” is merely a 
dealer’s term, used to distinguish any small fanciful 
chair. ‘ 

E. 8S. B.—Dolmans will remain in fashion. Use the 
cut paper patterns of sacque or mantle illustrated in 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. VIII. . 

R. N. H.—Make your black silk by pattern of the 
Bouffant Over-Sksirt illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
VIII, Use any pretty basque pattern, and trim with 
side pleatings headed by a shirred band. 

A.ien.—Your white grenadine will make a pretty 
basque and over-skirt to be worn over a black silk 
dress, 

F. C. H.—White lace is used on black silk, but not 
on cashmere. Use lace or fringe instead. Trim your 
black alpaca with knife pleatings and bias folds. 

M. K.—We have not the pattern of the linen suit 

you mention, but you can not do better than to copy 
the Henri Trois Sacque and Bouffant Over-Skirt illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VIII. The sacque is not 
belted. 
« M. E. T.—For your linen over dress read reply just 
given ““M. K.” Make your white nansook with a 
basque formed of the smallest tucks, lapping to re- 
semble knife pleating. The over-skirt should be any 
deep round over-skirt, prettily draped, and edged 
with a pleated ruffle. 

A. E. W.—We have no pattern of a side-pleated 
basque. The material is first basted in lapping half- 
inch pleats all turned one wey,.and it is then laid 
smoothly over a basque lining and fitted there. 

Ovea.—A plain cuirass basque and deep round over- 
skirt with short walking skirt will be the best design 
for your traveling dress. You should select gray or 
brown de bége, or some other soft wool stuff. 

MrsygS. E.—Your sample is empress cloth, and will 
look well trimmed with pleatings and fringe. 

A. W. R.—Bias gros grain cut from the piece is used 
for bonnet trimmings. The most stylish ribbons are 
not gros grains, but twilled silks, or else the rich dam- 
ask-figured ribbons, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE ‘Lady Washington Reception” given re- 

cently at the New York Academy of Music 
in aid of the “Floating Hospital” of St. John’s 
Guild | yoann eminently suecessful. Our read- 
ers will remember that during the hot and un- 
healthy portion of last summer the sick and 
feeble children of the poor were daily gathered 
on board the “ Floating Hospital,’’ and invigor- 
ated by a sail on the bay or river. That ‘ Float- 
ing Hospital,”’ however, was only an ordinary 
barge temporarily fitted up for the occasion. 
The special object of the reception referred to 
was to obtain funds to complete a permanent 
Floating Hospital with all needful conveniences 
capable of accommodating two or three thou- 
sand sick children and their mothers. A large 
crowd thronged to the Academy to participate 
in the festivities of the occasion. On the tickets 
appeared a fac-simile of the cards of invitation 
issued by ‘President and Mrs. Washington.” 
A tableau representing Huntington’s “ Repub- 
lican Court” was a picturesque and appropriate 
feature of the evening. After the tableat an 
old-time tea-party was the special attraction. 
There were thirteen tables, representing the thir- 
teen original States, each presided over by thir- 
teen ladies. The cups and saucers used bore 
the Washington crest, and the silver was what 
had belonged to old Reyolutionary families. 
Many historic characters ‘Were personated by 
their descendants, and the identical costumes 
worn by grandmothers and great-grandmothers 
graced the occasion. Dancing followed the tea- 
drinking, and the evening was pronounced to be 
one of unusual interest. 





The fiftieth annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design is now open to the public. 
Nearly seven hundred pictures were offered to 
the committee, and of that number about five 
hundred and fifty were hung for exhibition, and 
the remainder returned to the contributors. It 
has been stated that the display of American art 
is the finest ever made by the Academy. There 
are fewer-large pictures than usual; but nearly 
a hundred more are on exhibition than last year. 





The latest Parisian mania runs to furniture. 
Decorating reception-rooms and boudoirs is the 
grand anxiety of fashionable women. Salons are 
rapidly being converted into museums, and aris- 
tocratic reception-rooms are filled with cabinets 
of rare China—old Sévres, modern Sévres, Jap- 
anese enamels, marble busts, and costly china 
jardiniéres filled with exquisite flowers. The 
novelty of style consists in a total absence of 
uniform furniture. Fancy chairs of every con- 
eeivable shape may be seen upholstered with 
splendid brocades and velvets. 





The guardian of the auberge of Mont Chas- 
seral, in the canton of Berne, was recently bur- 
ied beneath a snow-drift, with his establishment 
and his goats, to a depth of thirty feet. Men 
were sens from a neighboring district to relieve 
him. They cleared away the snow until they 
reached the chimney, when they heard the im- 
prisoned guardian singing cheerily. 

“You are not dead, then ?”’ cried out one of 
the visitors. 

“No; what are you doing above there »”’ 

“We wanted to see if you were still alive.”’ 

**My goats and I are perfectly well.” 

“Must we open a passage for you ?”’ 

* As you like, but £ don’t want any thing.” 

The men dug him out. : 





The other day, when sitting at our window, 
the painful crying of a young child in the street 
attracted our attention. We looked ont, and 
this sight met our eyes: a nurse pushing a 
baby-carriage with the top thrown down; in 
the carriage, lying on its back, was an infant ap- 
age mse not more than five months old, with 
ts tear-stained face wholly exposed to the glit- 
tering sun, its little hands working with con- 
vulsive movements, and its agonizing cries in- 
cessant. It was a pitiful sight, that helpless little 






child. The nurse seemed entirely unmoved. Ei- 
ther she was so utterly ignorant that she had no 
idea of the suffering of the babe, or she passively 
contented herself with the feeling that her sole 
duty was to push the carriage, for that she did 
with a persistent calmness and indifference that 
looked like absolute cruelty. Mothers need to 
give personal attention to the comfort of little 
ones who are sent out to get fresh air under the 
charge of ignorant or careless nurses. Minute 
instructions should be given, and special pains 
taken to see that they are observed. Some 
mothers would be shocked to know what their 
little children endure from careless, not to say 
cruel, nurses. 





Boot jelly is something novel in the line of 
luxuries. One Dr. Weyede—English, we believe 
—regaled his friends a while ago with some of 
this article. After the jelly had been pronounced 
excellent, the doctor explained the process of 
making it: first clean the boot; next boil it 
with soda; the result is tannate of soda, and the 
gelatine rises to the tap, and is removed and 
dried. From this gelatine, with suitable flavor- 
ing, the jelly is readily prepared. 





One of the Paris almanacs has this pretty sto- 
ry, which is referreg to Laboulaye: “ A lazy girl, 
who liked to live In comfort and do nothing, 
asked her fairy godmother to give her a good 
genius to do every thing for her. On the in- 
stant the fairy called ten dwarfs, who dressed 
and washed the little girl and combed her hair, 
and fed her, and so on. All was done so nicely 
that she was happy, except for the thought that 
they would go away. ‘To prevent that,’ said 
the godmother, ‘I will place them permanently 
in your ten pretty little fingers.’ And they are 
there yet.” 

In Berlin there seems to be a fair chance of 
long life. At the taking of the last Prussian 
cengus 12,251 persons wha were born before the 
end of the last century were found to be living 
in that city. Among them three men and six 
“women were ninety-one years old; four men and 
nine women, ninety-two years; one man and five 
women, ninety-three years; ten persons were 
ninety-four years of age; four women were 
ninety-six years old; two men and two women, 
ninety-seven ; One man, ninety-eight ; one wom- 
an, ninety-nine ; and another woman, a hundred 
and one, Of the persons between ninety and a 
bundred years of age, five were unmarried, five 
married, fifty-seven widowed, and one divorced. 


on the continent of Europe is becoming very 
general, 
-_— 7 

Many a strange, sad romance comes to light 
among the poor of large cities. Some months 
ago the driver of a cab in Paris died suddenly. 
A few days afterward his place was taken by a 
quiet, delicate-looking person, rather remarka- 
ble for his civility and silence. The other coach- 
men dubbed him “Little Louis,” and liked him 
because he was always obliging. One day “ Lit- 
tle Louis’’ was missing. He had fallen sick, and, 
being taken to the hospital, it was discovered 
that the. quiet little coachman was in reality a 
woman, the wife of the coachman who had died. 
She had formed the desperate resolve to take 
her dead husband’s place, to support herself and 
child. But when, after enduring the hardships 
of a driver's life for a few months, her child 
died, the poor mother broke down also, and her 
toils and sorrows were ended in the hospital. 





An interesting “story of a dress’? worn by a 
young lady at a Martha Washington Tea Party 
in Baltimore is given in a local paper. The 
dress was a handsome blue and white brocaded 
silk, imported by Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
and presented by him to the young lady to whom 
he was engaged; but she died on the day on 
which their nuptials were to have been cele- 
brated—more than a hundred years ago. The 
tale may be briefly told. Early in the summer 
of 1766 an engagement was formed between Mr. 
Charles Carroll and a Miss Cooke. In August 
of the same year he wrote to a friend as follows: 

“T was to have been married last month to an ami- 
able young lady, but was taken ill with fevers in June, 
which continued without intermission ten or twelve 
days, and hung upon me with various’ intermissions 
till the middle of July. They gave a great shock to 
a frame naturally weak. However, I have now re- 
covered my spirits, appetite, and strength. If I con- 
tinue thus recruiting, I hope to be married early in 
Noyember.” 

Three months later he made this touching an- 
nouncement of the death of his betrothed : 
“ 91th November, 1766. 

“The young lady to whom I was to have been mar- 
ried died on the 25th inst. She was acknowledged b 
all her acquaintances to be a most sweet-tempered, 
amiable, and virtuous girl. I loved her most sincere- 
ly, and had all the reason to believe I was as sincerely 
loved. Judge of my loss, and by it of what I now 


So it happened that the blue and white brocaded 
silk was never worn by her for whom it was de- 
signed, but for more than a century has been 
stowed away, a relic of the past, until brought 
to light at a Lady Washington Tea Party. 

The Court Journal says that ‘‘oraculates’’ is 
the most recent contribution to the English vo- 
cabulary. Nota bad word at all. 





We know nothing about the practical truth 
of the following quotation, but it is clipped from 
a reliable exchange, and may be useful to par- 
ents: “Slight derangement of the digestive or 
other functions is often sufficient to occasion « 
temporary delirium in children, beginning dur 
ing sleep, and prolonged after waking. The suf. 
fering is great, and the condition an alarming 
one to parents and friends. The mental excite- 
ment is so intense as to resist impressions from 
without to an extraordinary degree. It is here 
that the associations of smell can be used more 
effectively than any other to break up the mor- 
bid train. A good whiff of cologne almost al- 
ways brings the little sufferer back to its ordi- 
nary world, or a little ammonia may be used. 
But an odor which is agreeable is probably more 
effective than one which is merely pungent. It 
is a common observation that mental associa- 
tions are awakened by odors more than by the 
impressions of any other sense. In the case of 
nightmare the strong familiar smell seems to 
break up the train of abnormal mental excite- 








ment.’ 


ABOUT THE DINNER-TABLE. 


\ THAT to eat and drink is a problem for the solution whereof atmos- 
pheric influences must be taken into consideration, if it be admitted 
that ‘‘in proportion as his climate is colder, man requires for his comfort : ) ‘ : . 
and support a larger supply of heat-producing aliment.” It is stated that <S “FESS e ‘ : : . : \ 3 RAS ’ * 
ra Mal ; wl ; d ae "ese : . ' S . SS ny VR : * 1 
Sir John Franklin, to his surprise and alarm, saw an Esquimau youth Ss : d : Ss WSs its : 
consume fourteen pounds of tallow-candles at a single sitting; and the ; SS ; . : : RAS | Ws Ya 
young gentleman wa ous of continuing the feast, when Sir John, who Sy} ‘ : PN SSB OMAR ES wy (ae k & Se CARA \ 





had offered to give him as many candles as he could eat, bought him off 

with the present of a large lump of fat pork.” It is curious, therefore, from PR , ; . ; WY VAY : ‘ : 

the atmospheric point of view, to find the luxurious Romans of the Empire *— SS , : CF SS. NAS ALAN BY 5 ae SE : : ie 

charged with a ‘‘ grossness of taste which made these epicures of a hot YY : é ; 

climate prefer pork to more delicate meats.” As for their favorite sauce, 

or seasoning, or flavoring, it is said to have been ‘‘ garum” or ‘‘ liquamen,” 

and to have predominated in nearly all dishes to the same extent to which 

garlic predominates in the cookery of certain moderns. An excellent re- 

sult is sometimes though rarely arrived at by questionable means ; and cer- 

tainly the process whereby the garum or liquamen—for one is said to be 

the same thing as the other—was obtained does not seem to promise any 

exquisitely delicate whetter of appetite. The confection, according to au- 

thority, ‘* was obtained from the intestines, gills, and blood of fishes, great 

and small, stirred together with salt, and exposed in an open vat in the 

sun until the compound was putrid.,..:. When putrefaction had done its 

work, wine and spice-herbs wére added to the liquescent garbage. Finally, 

the liquor of this loathsome compound was strained and sent 

Greece to the Roman market.” However, there are champions of this re- 

pulsive mixture; they maintain that ‘‘ there lurks a mystery in the details 

handed down to us of its mode of preparation,” and that, ‘‘if we knew the 

whole process, there would be an end to the illiberal prejudice against the 

appetizing fluid.” This fluid was used in the ‘‘haggis, as the Scotch term 

it,” which ‘‘ was a favorite preparation with Romans; but instead of min- 

cing the flesh used for this dish, they as often as not brayed it in a mortar, 

with liquamen and seasonings, till it became a soft pulp. The usual far- 

inaceous ingredient of the Roman haggis was frumenty ; but often no grain 

was employed. The Apician pork-haggis—esteemed above all other com- 

positions of the same kind—was a boiled pig’s stomach filled with fry and 4 / ; " 

brain, raw eggs, and pine-apples, beaten into a pulp, and treated with the : ¥ i ee | v., . | \\& ft AN ONE 

never absent sauces and seasonings.” However, if it be true that our own : 4 y,, ’ i % s4nusee Sees SSN 

**feudal forefathers” were wont to ‘‘ put sugar on their oysters,” there is : a 

no telling what atrocious tendencies may lurk in our blood; and it is ad- Fig. 1.—%icru Ponere Dress. Fig. 2.—Liaut Brown Povutt pe Sore Dress. 
For description sée Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Baratnea MANTELET. Fig. 6.—Broww Gros Grain anp Ecru Poncer Dress. Fig. 7.—Gros Grain axp CasumerE Dress.—Front.—([See Fig 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIII., Figs. 73-77. For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XVI, Figs. 90-95. 
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Fig. 11.—Gros Gratn Do may. Fig. 12.—Briack Faitte Dress. 


Fig. 13,2+Povu.it px Sore anp BaRATHEA Dress, 
For peitern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 78-83. For description see Supplement. . . 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 83.—State-coLoreD FouLarp Dress. 
for pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 84-89. 


B.—Gros Grain anp CasHMERE Dress.—Back.—([See Fig. 7 


For pattern and deseription see Supplement, No, XVI., Figs. 90-95, 


Fig. 14.—Burr Cretonxne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Gray Poriin Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 9.—Briack CasHMERE DoLman. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 60-63. 
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Fig. 15s—In1sa Poriin Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


visable to remember the proverb which recommends those who live in 
glass houses not to throw stones. 

How long one should sit at the dinner.table is sometimes a matter of 
controversy. Grimod de la Reyniére, ‘‘the famous editor of the A/ma- 
nach des Gourmands,” says that ‘‘ five hours at table are a reasonable 
latitude to allow in the case of a large party and recondite cheer.” Le- 
gend tells of a certain Archbishop of York ‘‘ who sat three entire years 
at dinner.” But the mistake arose out of a ‘‘ merry jest.” The arch- 
bishop had just sat down to dinner one day about noon, when he was 
called upon by an Italian priest, who, hearing he was at dinner, ‘‘ whiled 
away an hour in looking at the Minster,” aa called again, but was again 
‘repelled by the porte Twice more, at two p.m. and at three P.M., 
the Italian repeated his visit, and was either told or led to infer that his 
grace was still engaged in the same occupation, for, at the fourth visit, 
“*the porter, in a heate, answered never a worde, and chutlishlie did 
shutte the gates upon him.” Hereupon the Italian, whose time was 
short, departed ‘‘ for London, and returned to Rome without seeing the 
spiritual chief of the northern province. Three years later, encounter- 
ing in Rome an Englishman who declared himself right well known to 
his grace of York, the Italian, clothing his face with a merry smile, in- 
quired, drolly: ‘I pray you, good Sir, hath that archbishop dined yet?’ ” 
Whence arose the malicious story of a three years’ sitting at dinner. 
Americans are credited with being the fastest eaters in the world, but the 
habit is generally giving way to a more leisurely and more healthfal mode. 

As to the ‘‘ best number of guests for an agreeable dinner,” it is prob- 
able that the world will never agree. Grimod de la Reyniére. preferred 
three to any other number, and would not, on any account, suffer six 
to be exceeded. The “‘ finest gourmands of modern France and mod- 
ern England” have declared twelve to be ‘‘ permissible.” But the most 
humorous view ever taken of the subject is attributed to a certain ‘‘ Pres- 
ident of the Tribunal at Avignon,” who remarked to a friend one day: 
‘*By my faith, we have just had a superb turkey. It was excellent, 
stuffed to the beak with truffles, tender as a chicken, fat as an ortolan, 
aromatic as a thrush. By my faith, we left nothing but its bones!” 
** And how many were there of you?” inquired the friend. ‘* Only two,” 
answered the other, with a gentle sigh. ‘‘Only two!” exclaimed the 
astounded hearer. ‘‘ Precisely so,” replied the lawyer: ‘‘ there was my- 
self, and there was—the turkey.” As to dining alone, there are many 
reasons for and against it; but one of the objections was forcibly put by 
Theodore Hook, who said: ‘*‘ When one dines alone, the bottle does come 
round so fast.” . 
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Fig. 10.—Fawnx-coLtorep De Bier Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 16.—Gray Vicoone DoLtman. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI. Figs. 64-67. 
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CHEAPNESS, COMFORT, AND 
LUXURY. 


> 
BEDROOMS. 


EFORE proceeding to the consideration of 
nurseries, I have two or three more bedroom 
designs to suggest. One delightful chamber is 
like a nest of sage bushes set off by delicate pink 
traceries. ‘The carpet is sage green, crossed with 
a minute diamond pattern in black, and relieved 
by a small pink figure. Window and bed are 
curtained with sage green chintz, having a vine 
with brown leaves and pink blossoms and robin- 
inkbreasts hovering about. These curtains are 
ined with deep pink silesia, and edged with 
heavy sage and pink cord, and the window-cur- 
tain is run on a pole in the English style, and is 
pulled very far through the curtain band, so as 
to hang far down over it in deep folds, and al- 
most conceal it. ‘The toilette-table has no sage 
about it; it stands to the right of the window, 
draped in white muslin over pink silesia. White 
muslin may also be used as under-curtains for 
the windows with a pleasantly softening effect ; 
their hem is three inches deep, with a pink rib- 
bon or strip of pink silesia run through it. The 
chimney valance is sage, green again, braided 
with pink and brown. 

So far we need feel no anxiety. With the 
knowledge and insight we have already acquired, 
we shall find little difficulty in reproducing all 
this. 
a pretty sofa and chair, covered with the same 
chintz as that used for the curtains, Unless we 
are willing to give up our independence, and call 
in a man at three dollars a day, we must prepare 
our minds for a lesson in upholstery, First, how- 
ever, We must buy a long curved upholstering 
needle—it is more than a foot long—and some 
strong carpet thread. With these implements in 
hand, let us lay our chintz (we are supposed to 
have a whole piece, ten or twelve yards in length) 
across the middle part of our sofa, which, with 
the chair, we have picked up in an uncovered 
condition at an auction, Tuck the free end of 
the chintz as far down at the back of the seat as 
it will go, and if the seat be tufted we must tuck 
it also into all the holes. Then cut it off in front 
about an inch longer than is actually needed. Be- 
fore using our needle we must lay a breadth of 
chintz on each side of this middle breadth, tuck- 
ing in as before, and allowing for seams, Most 
sofas will require two whole breadths of chintz 
for the seat, one in the middle and a half at each 
side. Prepare the head and back (or arms and 
back, as the case may be) of the sofa in the same 
way. Join all the pieces, and if there is no vis- 
ible wood-work we may now sew them on the 
sofa, with long overcasting stitches round the 
edge. If the wood-work does show, the chintz 
must be tacked along the edge, and then gimp 
fastened over it with brass-head tacks. In do- 
ing the tufts, we pass the threaded needle from 
back to front through the stuffing; thread on a 
covered button-mouid, and pass the needle back, 
and fasten. One button goes in every tuft. When 
all the face of the sofa has been covered, line the 
back and the under part of the seat, which last 
is done with dark paper-muslin neatly turned in 
round the edges and nailed on. 

In ‘‘shop furnitare” the back is often lined 
with paper-muclin too, but that seems to me like 
wearing a handsome dress over objectionable un- 
der-clothing. It should be lined with the same 
chintz which covers the front of it, so that it may 
stand without shame in any position, and not be 
afraid even to turn its back on the company. 
The lining is put on plain, and in case there is 
no wood-work it meets the front covering at the 
edge, and the line of junction is concealed by a 
thick cord like that which edges the curtains. 
When there is wood-work the finishing is done 
with gimp in the same way as before. 

Now I will give two rooms more—just the out- 
lines of them. A carpet looking like very dark la- 
pis lazuli—ultramarine shaded with indigo. The 
furniture is of the simplest design possible, pale 
gray with deep blue lines. The curtains and bed- 
spread are made of alternate strips, six inches 
wide each, of cheap Nottingham insertion and 
deep blue silesia or satteen, and edged with a 
frill of Nottingham lace, or we may use white 
thuslin instead of lace if we like. The bureau 
and table covers are made in the same style, ex- 
cept that the blue underlies the lace or muslin 

* instead of being in stripes. The wall-paper is 
soft gray, with a blue border. There are two 
cane-seated chairs, made more comfortable by 
having the legs shortened, and rockers have been 
put to another; but that has to be done by mor- 
tising, and we must get a carpenter for it. 

The other room has a rich crimson carpet, the 
warmth of which is tempered by a white wall- 
paper only slightly tinged with rose by a small 
crimson spot. The curtains are pure white dim- 
ity, and a loose chair and an ottoman are cover- 

with the same. The furniture is made of 
deal, painted creamy white, and ornamented with 
tracings from Flaxman, done in clear fine black 
line. The bed is old-fashioned, having a high 
head and foot of solid deal; on the head is a 
tracing of ‘Thorwaldsen’s ‘*‘ Night,” and at the 
foot, on the outside, another tracing of Guido’s 

* Ayrora.” These tracings can be done by any 

is careful and has a steady hand, but 
the more artistic talent we have, the 

most difficult and yet the most im- 

are the faces. 


cou 
better. 


or solid paintings and borders, in anoth- 

er article ; but now for a word concerning nurs- 
P the best way for us to insure the 

i our esthetic tastes is to get more 
attention paid to the matter when we are chil- 
dren. It is a mistake to think that children do 
not enjoy a pretty reom more than an ugly one. 
We should take particular pains to make our 


The first things we shall stumble over are- 





nurseries attractive, and we will find that every 
little improvement will be highly appreciated. 
A child of three will notice the smallest altera- 
tion in the arrangement of the furniture, and 
will express approval of the ‘‘ new room,” as she 
considers it, or disapproval, as the case may be. 
If there are as many as three children, two good 
rooms, at the top of the house, if possible, should 
be entirely given up to their use. Let there be 
as many and as broad windows as the walls will 
bear; or if one room has a glass ceiling, like 
those at the photographers’, it will be thé best 
arrangement in the world. ‘This would be em- 
phatically the day nursery. The night nursery 
should contain a single bed for the nurse, and a 
crib or cot for each child. While the children 
are young it is better for them all to sleep in one 
room, and then there need be but one grown 
person—the nurse—to sleep with them. There 
can not be too free a circulation of air. I see it 
stated in a late publication on the subject that a 
children’s dormitory should contain a thousand 
cubic feet of air to each child. 

We must put in a roomy bureau and a couple 
of good closets for the children’s clothes, a low 
nursing-chair, a log table to put the baby-bas- 
ket on, and a broad bench or stool to put the 
baby’s bath-tub on while he is being washed. 
The children should invariably be bathed every 
morning, and in their own bedroom ; if they are 
carried off to a bath-room, they are apt to take 
celd. However, to return to the furniture, the 
windows should have short curtains of dotted 
muslin, run on brass rods fastened at the top 
and at the bottom of the lower sash, so as to be 
pushed up and down with it. Tape may be used 
instead of the rods, and will answer nearly as 
well. In the day nursery there should be a deep 
red carpet, well padded underneath with a kind 
of coarse, thick felt cloth, made for the purpose. 
If practicable, there should be an open fire, with 
a strong fender three feet high in front of it. 
The grate should be fitted with a hob to hold 
the tea-kettle, so that boiling water may always 
be at hand. The curtains may be of gray sile- 
sia, lined with Turkey red, and having a broad 
red band a few inches from the edge. They 
keep clean wonderfully well. A sofa is an in- 
exhaustible plaything for children, and if we can 


“give them an old one covered with Turkey red, 


they will never be tired of playing with it. There 
must be a good-sized plain table in the middle 
of the room, the sharp corners rounded off, and 
an oil-cloth cover tacked on it; the table should 
stand on a large crumb-cloth. An excellent re- 
ceptacle fer toys, such as blocks, ten-pins, etc., 
is a large round box, padded and covered on 
the plan of the round chair described in my first 
article. . 

Perhaps, while we are in the nursery, it might 
be well to give an idea of the course of daily dis- 
cipline to which English children are subjected, 
and to which quite as much as to the climate 
they owe their soft bright complexions and abun- 
dant health. ‘They fise at half past seven all 
the year round. ‘They are carefully bathed and 
ribbed, and by half past eight are hungry for 
breakfast, which consists of a dish of oatmeal or 
hominy and a bowl of milk or of Epps’s cocoa 
with a little stale bread crumbled in it. Instead 
of the oatmeal or hominy they may occasionally 


~ have a perfectly fresh soft-boiled egg mixed with 


stale crumbled bread. After breakfast they pay 
their mamma an hour’s visit, and then go for an 
hour's walk. On their return ‘they play in the 


.day nursery until twelve, and are then put to 


bed for an hour and a half. Between half past 
one and two they have dinner, ‘This meal should 
consist mainly of strong beef or mutton broth, 
wholly free from grease, and mixed with half its 
bulk of boiled rice or barley. It must be cooked 
especially for the children, and the cook must be 
made to understand that children’s meals should 
be prepared with even more care than grown 
people’s. - For dessert they may eat a little stew- 
ed fruit or rice pudding. At three o'clock they 
take their afternoon walk, remaining out, unless 
in the bitterest weather, until five. Then they 
have what is called afternoon tea—bread and 
blackberry jam and sweetened boiled milk. The 
next thing is a good hearty romp in the nursery, 
in which the whole family takes part, until about 
half past six. Then mamma takes them to her 
room while she is dressing for dinner, and at 
seven they are put to bed. 

This regimen is pursued with undeviating reg- 
ularity until the child is four years of age, and it 
builds up a fund of orderliness, blooming health, 
and sturdy nerves whigh generally lasts through 
life. Mrs. Jutian HawTHORNE, 











THE PROFESSOR. 


“ap O you suppose,” inquired Dora Thayer, 

balancing herself on the edge of a chair 
as she strove to lasso a loop of evergreen over a 
hook in the ceiling, ‘‘that the Professor will 
come to our picnic ?” 

** Of course he will,” was the universal excla- 
mation from the group of girls around, who sat 
in various attitudes among piles of green on the 
floor. ‘‘ He didn’t refuse when he was asked.” 

. **T hope he will.” 

“Oh, of course,” and ‘‘So do I,” and *‘ Yes, 
indeed,” were the responses here and there. 

**T know one who doesn’t,” laughed Dora, 
glancing in my direction. ‘* Here’s a conun- 
drum for you, girls: What makes Josie hate the 
Professor ?” 

** It is a grester mystery,” I said, grimly, as I 
bent over my half-finished wreath, ‘‘ what makes 
the rest of you like him.” 

Another general exclamation was broken in 
upon by Dora, who observed, philosophically, as 
she fastened the other end of her festoon, 

“It's no use, girls. She can’t be brought to 
reason. Where the Professor is concerned, Jo- 
sie is prejudiced beyond hope of cure,” 





‘* Why, Josie May! He’s just splendid!” 

“*T sup he is—to you,” I rejoined, rather 
bitterly. ‘* You'll be rejoiced to hear that he’s 
coming now. Here he is!” and I gathered my 
belongings into small compass and retreated to 
a window, as Mr. Arnold, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at L—— University, came into the midst 
of his pupils, in rather undignified fashion, for 
his arms were full of elk-horn evergreen, his au- 
burn hair was rumpled into little curls, and his 
immaculate broad¢loth and linen were decidedly 
linty. 

Here's my contribution for to-morrow,” was 
his introductory remark, adding his armful to 
the promiscuous mass. ‘* Now can you make 
me useful ?” 

Of course they could. The group of girls be- 
came all alive with interest. The Professor was 
surrounded, chattered to, questioned, and con- 
sulted. Indescribable Hubbub ensued, in the 
midst of which I worked away in silence for 
nearly an hour; twilight then began to deepen 
around us, and the little woodland hut we were 
decorating grew dusky. 

**We can’t work any longer to-night, girls,” 
said Sarah Leslie, pocketing her scissors and 
twine, ‘‘and we can easily finish to-morrow. 
There’s the bell for supper now.” 

** Doesn't the place look pretty? See, it’s en- 
tirely hung with green. We never trimmed ft 
so well before.” ; 

“*T think we improve on it every year.” 

**Tn that case,” remarked the Professor, ‘‘ I 
shall help you toward perfection by proposing 
more frequent picnics. Miss May,” he added, 
turning back in the doorway, and thus arresting 
the whole party, who were already starting for 
the university building, ‘‘can I assist you in any 
way ?” . 

I was down on my hands and knees, groping 
among the waste evergreen, and I replied, with- 
out lifting my head, 

**No; I lost my glove, but it’s no matter.” 

**Tt must be somewhere about,” he said, com- 
ing back and beginning, to my infinite vexation, 
to aid in the search. 

His return brought back the others, and a gen- 
eral search began, which I tried to discourage. 

“*T don’t care for the glove,” I said, rising 
and dusting my dress." ‘‘ Let # go. You'll all 
be late for tea.” 

This argument availed somewhat, but before it 
had taken effect the Professor suddenly pounced 
on a half-hidden object lying in a distant corner. 

‘This must be it,” he said, coming toward me 
with something hanging from his hand. His 
voice was perfectly grave, but the dusk could not 
quite conceal a pair of quizzical blue eyes as he 
held out to me the remains of an old felt glove, 
which was certainly a No. 7, and which was rid- 
dled with holes. 

‘Isn't this the one?” was his innocent in- 
quiry, thus prefacing a laugh among the girls. 
He dropped the glove, however, and was seized 
with a sudden cough when he got a good view 
of my face, which must have been tragic. 

** Dora,” I said, five minutes later, as I tramp- 
ed along the wood road toward the university, ‘*I 
believe I absolutely do hate that man. He will 
never leave me alone.” 

That was my grievance, stated in precise lan- 
guage. From the day on which this cool, care- 
less, auburn-haired young Professor had come to 
L—— University I had seemed to be singled out 
as the special object of his attention. My de- 
lightful days of frolic in-study hours ang hood- 
winking in lessons had come to an end. The 
lynx-eyed Professor saw every short-coming, de- 
tected every fault and evasion, and vanquished 
obstinacy by the sharp weapon of ridicule. My 
main cause of complaint was, however, that [ 
was the only victim. He made no war on the 
faults of others. He knew how to rule com- 
plaisantly, and before a week had passed was a 
prime favorite with the other members of his 
class. I alone was harassed. I was brought to 
grief in recitation by cleverly contrived and sud- 
den questions, or by knotty points saved till my 
turn came; I was confounded in other lessons 
by his unlooked-for exchanges with this or that 
teacher. I was never safe. The more I stud- 
ied, the harder I worked to arm myself-against 
him, the more anxious for my humiliation did 
he seem to become. And all this being inex- 
plicable, was intensely provoking, especially to a 
girl of fifteen who did not love mathematics. 

I was thinking anxiously that vening, as I 
hurried along the dark road, about the morrow’s 
geometry lesson, which I had pot looked at. 
There was to be a morning session, and at 
twelve the long-expected yearly picnic was to 
take place. Every soul in the university, from 
Mr. Pugh, the Principal, down to the lowest serv- 
ant in the kitchen, looked forward to an after- 
noon in the summer woods with delight, but my 
own delight was qualified with apprehension. I 
made good use of the hour’s study allowed in the 
evening, but half the geometry lesson was yet un- 
learned when I entered the class-room the next 
morning. Of course I failed. Perhaps there 
were many in the class whése recitations were 
no better prepared, but they were not, like me, 
subjected to cross-examination. I failed, and 
was cited to repeat the lessoneat two o'clock. 

Two o’clock! ‘Two hours taken from my aft- 
ernoon of pleasure! But for loss of dignity [ 
could have cried like a child. It was not until 
I was in the hall, surrounded by an indignant 
crowd of girls, that I brushed away one or two 
tears which would come. 

‘*Tt’s a perfect shame!” 

‘* Why, he'll lose a part of the picnic himself!” 

“Of course he won’t insist on your staying 
this afternoon. You can make up the lesson to- 
morrow.” 

“*Go and ask if you mayn't.” 

This last suggestion came from Dora, who in- 
sisted, as I shook*my head. 

*“Why not? Well, I believe you're too proud 





to do it. Come, girls, let’s ask for her. We 
can’t have a picnic without her.” 

There was a race for the Professor's door, and 
the girls disappeared. Five minutes later there 
was another rush back to where I stood waiting. 
Dora's voice, rising above the clamor, declared, 
shrilly, 

**Did you ever, Josie! He didn’t say a thing 
one way or the other, only just looked round 
on us, and asked, ‘Where is Miss May? Why 
doesn’t she come and ask herself if she wishes to 
be excused?’ -And with that he went on writ- 
ing, and now you may just go in and ask him.” 

**Do you suppose I shall?” was my scornful 
rejoinder. ‘‘I wouldn’t ask a favor of that man 
to save myself from dying.” And deaf’ to re- 
monstrance, I fled through the halls and up to 
my own room, where I locked myself in and 
gave way toa fit of passionate tears, which lasted 
long after the noise of departure was over, 

It lasted, indeed, till two o'clock, when I was 
roused by a tap on the door and a message to 
the effect that the Professor was awaiting me in 
the class-room. I fastened up my hair, and sul- 
lenly descended thither. The Professor was busy 
at hisdesk. He gave me a brief glance as I en- 
tered, and inquired as briefly, 

‘* Is the recitation ready ?” 

*{No, Sir.” 

** Very well, I will wait till you prepare it,” 
he responded, coolly, turning back to his papers. 

I sat down in my accustomed place with a cu- 
rious mixture of impulses. I felt sick and faint, 
for I had eaten nothing that day, and my head 
ached distractingly. I was tempted to beg off, 
but one glance at the impassible face at the desk 
rendered that out of the question. I placed the 
unopened book before me, and bent my head 
upon it. For a long time there was silence, bro- 
ken only by the scratch of the Professor's pen. 
I sat strengthening myself in mute defiance, un- 
til an incisive voice from the desk showed that 
the patience of its occupant was at an end, 

** Miss May!” 

“Sir?” 

‘* Why do you not prepare your lesson ?” 

“* Because I don’t think it right that I should,” 
I responded, coldly, 

The Professor finished a paragraph, then in- 
quired, with a sudden change of tone, 

“If you wanted to go to the picnic, why did 
you not ask permission ?” 

If I had replied truthfully, I must have said, 
** Because I knew you wanted me to.” Not car- 
ing to say that, I made no answer at all. 

** Do you wish to go now ?” he went on, more 
gently. 

Here a sense of my wrongs overcame me. I 
had meant to be stubbornly silent; but the stroke 
of three sounding from the clock, and the thought 
of the pleasure I had meant to have, conquered 
restraint. In a paroxysm of indignation I ex- 
claimed, ‘* You know 1 do!” and burst into tears. 

“Then,” said the Professor, who had now 
gained his point, ‘‘ you can go, of course.” 

I waited for no further permission, The sight 
of a little smile that curled the.corners of the 
Professor's lips gave emphasis to my shutting of 
the door. As I came into the hall, however, [ 
stopped short, for on the upper step in the en- 
trance-way sat Ned Walters, eating pea-nuts. 

** Well Josie,” began my companion in mis- 
chief, ‘what's up? Get your bonnet and come 
on to the picnic, and tell me what the Professor's 
been doing.” * 

In a moment or two I was hurrying along the 
road and pouring my troubles into Ned’s sympa- 
thizing ear. 

** Josephine,” was the comment I got in re- 
turn, ‘‘ lalways thought you were a girl of spirit.” 

% Well?” . 

‘“*Why don’t you prove it, then? Give the 
Professor as good as he sends. Look here!” 
continued Ned, getting excited, “‘ the case is this: 
here’s a young lady at a school, the Principal 
of which is as ugly, physically, as man can be, 
and who is desperately sensitive about it. She* 
has an enemy, a Professor, who writes a very pe- 
culiar hand. She has a friend who has a talent 
for imitating handwriting. She writes a lam- 

nm on Pugh, a pretty sharp one; this friend 
copies it in the Professor’s handwriting ; she puts 
it in one of the Professor’s books, and drops it 
in Pugh’s favorite walk in the garden just before 
he takes his evening airing. 

It is not much to my credit, but it must be ad- 
mitted that I embraced this proposition enthusi- 
astically. The picnic became a secondary affair. 
I then and there dived into the woods, sat down 
on a stump, and commenced my composition, 
while Ned threw himself on the ground at my 
side, and occasionally offered a suggestion. - Our 
united efforts produced the following spondaic 
lines : 

“Lo Pugh, of eccentricity the heir! 


With the immortal Pugh who can compare ? 
His mind’s a patchwork—with his brain well paired— 
Composed of various notions, primly sq d; 
While littte diamonds of pure oddity 
Set in the pattern here and there you see, 
To criticise and carp is his true bliss ; 
His life's a monstrous twist of prejudice ; 
His 7 gods, come help my halting pen !— 
Crowns him the very chief of ugly men. 
The wrinkled plateaux of his cheeks repose 
By turns within the shadow of his nose, 
is brows frown ander sundry wisps of hair. 
Yowsee conviction written in his air 
lief that sense and reason can’ not dim); 
this—he thinks the world was made for him.” 
It took a great deal of applause from Ned to 
reconcile me to this compesition, which he, how- 
ever, finally carried off in his pocket, charging 
me to be on hand the next evening at seven, and 
have one of the Professor’s books with me. I 
can not say that I passed a comfortable after- 
noon at the picnic. All that night and the next 
day I wavered between my desire of retaliating 
upon the Professor and my dislike of hurting 
Mr. Pugh's feelings, for the odd.at.d good-heart- 
ed Principal had always been my friend. Nev- 
ertheless, the twilight found me waiting behind 
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the hedge that fringed the university grounds. 
I had with me the Professor’s copy of the Rasse- 
las, which he had left on his desk at the close of 
the afternoon session. 

I 4uld not help exclaiming in some wonder 
at Ned’s copy of the lines I had scratched off the 
day before. He knew the Professor's writing 
well, and had imitated it so perfectly that it 
might have deceived the originator himself. 

** But, Ned,” I remonstrated, as he slipped the 
sheet sidewise into the book, leaving the name of 
Pugh conspicuously in view, ‘‘ I don’t know—” 

The distant sound of Mr. Pugh’s study door 
shutting interrupted. Ned caught my arm and 
hurried me toward that part of the garden called 
the ‘‘ Lilac Walk,” where the Principal always 
took an evening promenade, and whither he was 
now leisurely proceeding. We had just time to 
place the book in the centre of the walk, and to 
crouch behind the lilacs in the friendly dusk; 
when Mr. Pugh came in view, pacing with his 
arms crossed behind under his dressing-gown, 
and his mind evidently busy with abstruse 
thought. His eyes were fixed on a line of 
bright cloud in the west, and he sauntered back 
and forth twice before our anxious eyes without 
looking at the ground. The third time his dress- 
ing-gown caught on a thorn-bush, and while dis- 
entangling it his eye fell on the book. He 
stooped and picked it up carelessly, and was ap- 
parently about to thrust it under his arm.when 
he perceived hisgwn name, and started. Hav- 
ing seen so much, of course he read the lines 
left in sight, for he was the most morbidly sensi- 
tive of men; then, also of course, he jerked the 
book open and read the whole. 

Such a passion as he was in! If I had not 
been thoroughly frightened, I must have laughed 
at his face, as he read line after lifle, sandwiching 
in stamps and exclamations of anger. As for 
Ned, he was in convulsions of laughter, and so 
out of breath that, when Mr. Pugh finally whirled 
about and set off for the building at something 
resembling a gallop, he scarcely had strength to 
roll out from behind his lilac-bush to gasp, 

‘*Pugh would make his fortune as a clown. 
We'd better follow on, Josie; there'll be some- 
thing to pay up yonder.” 

A little rustle in the bushes here startled me, 
and [ exclaimed, in a whisper, 

** Some one must be there.” 

‘*No, there isn’t. Come, let us get out of here. 
I shall lurk round in the shrubbery till it’s pretty 
dark, and then go back to the village. Upon my 
word,” he concluded, relapsing into a laugh, ‘‘ I 
never knew any thing richer than this!” 

We skiulked, Indian fashion, down to the ave- 
nue gates, and there sat down among the ever- 
greens. I would not return to the house, and 
Ned was in no haste to go. At last, when it was 
fairly dark, he took his departure, and left me 
dreading to go back to the house. While I wait- 
ed I suddenly heard the sound of footsteps and 
a voice from the street, on the other side of the 
hedge. It was the voice of Annette Wyman, one 
of my classmates, and it was saying: 

**T thought it all very strange, their putting 
the book there, and Mr. Pugh’s actions when he 
opened it. Bat when he passed me his face was 
absolutely convulsed with rage, and I heard him 


mutter your name and something very like an ° 


oath.” 

The reader can imagine my dismay at these 
words. ‘The climax of this dismay was reach- 
ed, however, when I heard the Professor’s voice 
answer, 

‘*T don’t see what connection I have with the 
affair.” 

‘* It's some mischief Josephine May has been 
plotting,” went on Annette, who could not be 
supposed to know that Josephine May was stealth- 
ily creeping after her on the other side of the 
hedge. ‘‘Mr. Pugh would expel her in a min- 
ute if he knew she had played him such a trick, 
It’s something that has vexed him awfully.” 

The Professor seemed to be reflecting. He 
finally halted just outside the gates, and inter- 
rupted Annette’s surmises in his usual cool 
fashion : : 

**T think we'll let this matter take care of it- 
self, Miss Wyman. One thing, however, I wish 
you would promise as a favor to me. Don’t say 
any thing about it, whatever happens, until I have 
settled it myself, if it is I who am concerned. 
As a favor to me, will you promise it ?” 

Of course Annette would promise any thing. 
The last sentence I caught, as they turned up 
the avenue, was one in-which she was telling 
him how she had walked to the village on pur- 
pose to meet him and report the affair. The 
Professor seemed to have relapsed into puzzled 
silence. As for me, I was in a perfect agony. 
My plot had recoiled on my own head, and 
placed me completely at my enemy’s mercy. 
How I passed that night I hardly know. I was 
in my accustomed seat at nine-o’clock prayers, 
and marched up stairs decorously in the file of 
girls; but when I was alone in my chamber I 
gave way to utter despair. ‘To be sure, Mr. 
Pugh had made no disturbance yet, but it was 
certain he would the next morning. A dozen 
times I made up my mind to anticipate expul- 
sion by running away, but [ was too much of a 
coward for that. Sunrise found me sitting gt my 
window haggardly, in the same bedraggled dress 
I had worn the night before. f 

I mechanically arranged my toilette, and went 
down to breakfast, I could not eat nor an- 
swer the girls’ merry speeches, although I insist- 
ed that I was not ill. In a dazed way I pro- 
ceeded at nine to Professor Arnold’s class-room, 
where, if it had not been for Annette Wyman’s 
expressive face, I might have considered the last 
night's conversation a dream, for the Professor 
was exactly his usual self. He did not look up 
as I passed his desk and went to my usual placg ; 
but the buzz of recitation had hardly commenced 
before it was silenced by the sudden entrance of 
Mr. Pugh, who walked straight up to the Pro- 


fessor, and without heeding the latter’s polite 
‘* good-morning,” remarked, grimly and loudly, 

“*Here’s your copy of Aassedas. I found it 
in the garden, and was unfortunate enough to 
read some lines within it which you composed in 
my honor. Pray excuse me for returning the 
latter.” 

Mr. Pugh was so intensely worked up that his 
voice fairly shook with rage. You might have 
heard a pin drop in the class-room, and every 
eye was tuined to the platform. The Professor 
alone seenied not at all impressed. 

“Thank you. I did not notice that the book 
was gone. What lines do you refer to, Sir ?” 

** What lines?” Mr. Pugh actually gasped 
with indignation at this assured speech. ‘‘ You 
are—you—insult me again, Sir. I—” 

‘* Will you allow me,” interposed the Profess- 
or, firmly, glancing at the line of attentive faces, 
and letting his eye rest a moment on my scarlet 
one, ‘‘to speak to you in private.?” 

‘* No,” responded Mr. Pugh, violently, tossing 
down on the desk a folded paper that I knew too 
well, ‘* No, Sir, I want no privacy. When a 
man wishes to insult his friend, let him do it pub- 
licly, say I, and not, like a sneak, behind one’s 
back. I want no more privacy, Sir. I will read 
this effusion, which I had the happiness to in- 
spire, and let your pupils judge of your talent 
for verse.” 

The Professor looked half inclined to protest, 
and half curiouse He leaned back and folded 
his arms, and again his eye wandered to my seat. 
Mr. Pugh commenced. No point in those un- 
fortunate lines was lost for want of expressive- 
ness in the Principal's reading. On thé contrary, 
his grimaces and the way in which he snapped 
out epithets were so intensely comical that almost 
*every one in the class laughed. The Professor 
found it utterly impossible to maintain his grav- 
ity, and sought refuge in a cough. 

**There,” said Mr. Pugh, ‘‘ pass this around 
the class, and let every one judge concerning the 
handwriting.” 

The young lady designated took the paper, 
and it was submitted to general examination. 
The Professor flushed angrily at this; then con- 
trolled himself, and said, with cold dignity : 

**T consider, Mr. Pugh, that you have insulted 
me before my class as much as I should have in- 
sulted you had I written those lines. I emphat- 
ically dehy that I did write them.” 

**In the face of this handwriting? Pshaw, 
Sir!” exclaimed Mr. Pugh, who was the most 
unreasonable of men when irritated. ‘“‘If you 
did not write them, then who did? How came 
they in your writing and in your book ?” 


lower and lower, ‘‘ my time js surely coming.” 

But it did not come. The Professor merely 
said, as he slightly changed his position, 

**I must confine myself to a simple denial, 
Mr. Pugh. I did not write those lines.” 

**Do you know who did?” was the sharp query. 

Annette Wyman had sprung to her feet, but 
was checked by a warning glance from the Pro- 
fessor, who ; 

**1 know nothing certainly about the author. 
cnet of those lines-but this—I am not their au- 

or.” - 

‘* Well,” said the exasperated Principal, tear- 
ing the paper he held to atoms, “‘all I can say 
in the matter is that I don’t believe you, and I 
desire it to be plainly understood that I don’t ;” 
and turning his back on the Professor, he walked 
to the door. : 

But he was stopped by two voices. One was 
Annette Wyman’s, and the other mine. The 
first declared, emphatically, 

‘*T know who wrote those verses, Mr. Pugh.” 

The last said, desperately, as its owner rushed 
down the aisle and confronted the amazed Prin- 
cipal, 

‘** Mr. Pugh, I wrote that lampoon myself.” 

I had not been able to endure the intense feel- 
ing of shame that had come over me. The Pro- 
fessor had hurt me a thousand times more by 
refusing to expose my trick than he could have 
by revealing it. Almost before I knew what I 
was doing I had run after the Principal and made 
my revelation, the effect of which was simply tre- 
mendous. - 

** You!” Mr. Pugh exclaimed. 

I believe the next thing he said was that I was 
to come to his study and tell him all about it. 
At any rate, that was what I next found myself 
doing. When I had done, Mr. Pugh made no 
comment whatever, but simply sent me off to my 
room to remain there till I heard from him. 

For two miserable days I was shut up alone, 
for the girls had been forbidden to visit me, and 
the matron, who brought my food, could give me 
no hint of what my fate was to be. On the aft- 
ernoon of the third day came a summons to Mr. 
Pugh’s study. 

The eccentric Principal had been evidently 
very much mortified by his own procedure against 
Professor Arnold. He gave me the gruffest of 
receptions, and a lecture an hourlong. He end- 
ed by informing me that I would most certainly 
have been expelled but for Professor Arnold’s 
intercession ; but since the one I had injured had 
pleaded so strongly in my behalf, he had con- 
sented to let me remain. ‘‘ Come, now,” he fin- 
ished, ‘‘and ask the Professor’s pardon. He is 
alone in his class-room.”” 

Beg his pardon! I had rather have been ex- 
pelled a hundred times. But Mr. Pugh answer- 
ed not a word to my remonstrances. I was hur- 
ried across the hall, ushered into the class-room, 
and the door closed behind me before I had time 
to realize any thing. 

The Professor, as usual, was busy with the 
day’s manuscripts, and at sight of me looked as 
thoroughly nonplused as I myself was. He actu- 
ally stammered as he rose and handed me a chair. 
| ‘Miss May—I—I did not suppose—” 

“Thank you, I won't sit down. Mr, Pugh 
brought me to--to—ask your for” 





** Now, indeed,” [ thought, as I bent my head 





** Nonsense,” said the Professor, reddening. 

**Tt isn’t nonsense. I am really very sorry. 
I never was so much ashamed of myself in my 
life. And I wish from my heart you had report- 
ed me,” I could not help adding.. 

“Instead of heaping coals of fire on your 
head,” he said, with a half laugh. ‘‘I may as 
well be frank, Miss May, and admit that I have 
as good reason to ask your forgiveness as you 
mine. I really think you had great provocation, 
and I do very sincerely ask pardon for having 
given it.” 

If the sky had fallen I could not have been 
one whit more amazed. The Professor asking 
pardon of me! ‘The Professor looking nervous 
and discomfited! I finally managed to say, 

“*I don’t know that you were so much to 
blame, Sir. You could not help disliking me.” 

‘*Dislike you!” The Professor looked utter- 
ly amazed. ‘‘ That is the last thing I should 
think of doing. Did you think I disliked you?” 
he asked, more confidently. 

It was my turn to blush beneath the blue eyes 
fastened on my face. In vain I tried to frame 
an answer, and sat, like the awkward school-girl 
I was, twisting the tassels of my apron. The 
Professor came nearer, and leaning on the desk 
at my side, said, impetuonsly, . , 

**It was you who disliked me, and who show- 
ed it so plainly from the first day of my coming 
that you provoked me. I could not please you, 
so I displeased you. Your repulsion has steadi- 
ly increased, and so has my—”’ 

He broke off here, but I dared not lift my eyes. 
I still sat* silent, with cheeks painfully flushed. 
Suddenly a hand was laid over my busy ones, 
and a question came as suddenly : 

**Do you know what I was going to say? I 
was going to say that my love had increased. 
You hardly understand yet what love is.” 

I did understand. With a mingled sensation 
of fright and triumph I drew my hands from his 
and forced a laugh. ‘The Professor turned away 
with a sigh. : 

“*I believe you do indeed hate me,” he said, 
sadly. ‘I have no right to expect any thing 
else, and no right to speak of love at all. But I 
could not help it.” 

There was silence a while. The Professor 
was tossing his papers into his desk with omi- 
nously contracted brows, and I was struggling 
with a novel sensation. 

“T need not detain you,” said the Professor 
at last—‘‘ that is,” he added, willfully, “‘if you 
won't answer me.” 

** But I—I—I don’t know how,” was my piti- 
able response, as I desperately tried to pass him. 

The Professor's brow cleared. He came close, 
and gently turned my face to the light as he 
whispered, 

**Do you care for me, then ?” 

“* How can I tell ?” , 

The Professor was of opinion that this answer 
told the whole story. Perhaps the reader may 
so far coincide with his opinion as to render oth- 
er conclusion unnecessary. That night Dora 
burst in on the bevy of girls in the hall, crying, 

“Girls! girls! Josie’s engaged to the Pro- 
fessor !”” 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresPonDeENT. ] 


Acting made earnest.—Committed to the Deep.—The 
second-best Umbrella.—A wasted Life.—A _prett 
Great-Grandmother.—“‘ Studying” Horses, —Brenc 
Aquatics. * 

THEATRICAL incident occurred on- Mon- 

day last that will rank with the strangest of 
the strange coincidences of the stage. Many an 
actor and actress has died with ‘‘ tags” of plays 
on their lips, and. some have quitted life while 
actually on the boards, and declaiming with grim 
opportuneness upon death and farewell; and now 

Miss Isabel Bateman (a country-woman, I be- 

lieve, of your own) has swelled the category. 

Not, indeed, that she is dead, I am glad to say, 

but while she was acting Ophelia, and in the very 

act of bewailing her mimic father, Polonius, news 
arrived at the theatre that her own father had 
died suddenly of heart disease. This gloomy in- 
cident cuts short for a time perhaps the most 
successful piece that has been played in our time 
in London, namely, Mr. Henry Irving’s Hamlet. 

It is curious that I should come to you for 
English news, but do you happen to know wheth- 
er it is true that Captain Boynton arrived in his 
India rubber boat in a gale at night on the coast 
of Ireland, all alone like a sea-god? The story, 
as told me by one on board the Cunard steamer 
with him, is that the captain of the vessel refused 
to turn him adrift, as he himself requested, 100 
miles from New York, to find his own way back 
to that city, but that on the voyage Boynton im- 
pressed every body so forcibly by his arguments 
that toward the end of it the experiment was al- 
lowed to be tried. Accordingly, on a dark night, 
With the wind blowing up for a gale, and when 
no land was in sight save a lonely light-house on 
the west coast of Ireland, he was, as the burial 
service says, ‘‘committed to the deep” in his 
queer contrivance, and the steam-ship pursued 
her way. Next morning early the inhabitants 
of an Irish cabin were roused by a gentleman, at- 
tired in India rubber and sea-weed, who had just 
landed alone from America, and wanted break- 
fast. I should have no doubt of my informant’s 
story except for the fuss the newspapers are 
making over Boynton’s intended voyage across 
the Channel, which, by comparison, is a very 
small feat indeed. “Was he ‘‘ committed to the 
deep,” or is it only a sea-story ? 

There are other events, however, that are more 
or Jess surprising. An old woman on their East- 
well estate was called upon by the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh in the rain the other day 
for the loafi of an umbrella. She did not know 
them from Adam and Eve, and after some de- 
mur consented, on their solemn prothise to re- 
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turn it, to let them have her “‘ hop-picking um- 
brella,” but not her best. The next day the 
Duchess of Edinburgh sent her* compliments 
with the borrowed article, and accompanied them 
with the present of a sovereign and a pound of 
tea. The old woman was very much surprised 
indeed, and observed that if she had known it 
was the Duchess, she would certainly have 
lent her her best umbrella. . Let us hope that 
this interchange of civilities will not bring on too 
great an intimacy between the parties, and make 
the old lady a courtier; for of the bad effect of 
the atmosphere of Swelldom upon small people 
there is no doubt. A curious example of this 
has been just afforded by Isabelle, the well-known 
flower girl of the French race-course, and the pet 
and annuitant of the Paris Jockey Club. She 
has been brought up before the police for refus- 
ing to support her mother, who is-in abject pov- 
erty, though she herself was proved t6 enjoy an 
income of £800 a year. I am glad to say the 
Jockey Club has cut off her pension. 

Talking of Paris, it is ramored in French ul- 
tramontane circles that Archbishop—I beg his 
pardon ! Cardinal—Manning is likely to be the 
next Pope. ‘There has been ofily one English- 
man, as of course you are aware, elevated to that 
rank, and it was a longish time ago. The pres- 
ent Archbishop of York, a-very modest divine, 
was excessively astonished at that title being con- 
ferred upon him, and when he opened the letter 
that informed him of his elevation, was quite tak- 
en aback. The event occurred in his dressing- 
room, and, knocking at the wall between it and 
his wife’s apartment, he cried out, ‘* What would 
you say, my dear, if I was to tell you I was Arch- 
bishop of York?” Two replies are attributed to 
the lady, neither of them very civil, for they both 
expressed disbelief. ‘‘ Yet somebody,” as his 
Grace subsequently observed, when attempting to 
show that it was not so absurd, after all—‘‘ some- 
body must be made archbishop.” ‘The same re- 
mark applies to the pontificate, yet it must strike 
a man as much more funny when he is made 
Pope. Dr. Manning’s life—he is the eighth En- 
glishman who has worn a cardinal’s hat—has 
been passed in a dutiful submission to authority, 
such as, if it had been to a mere temporal mas- 
ter, would have been cringing. He has sought 
out opportunities for personal abasement. How 
widely apart stand men’s lives, although, as he 
would be the first to acknowledge, we are all 
brethren! A poor wretch has recently expired 
in our great convict prison whose whole existence 
has been passed in opposition not only to estab- 
lished law, but to authority of all kinds. His 
forty-two years of life have beer a ‘“‘ beating 
against the bars” of human institutions from the 
greatest to the least. His home has been the 
jail, and in the jail his sole desire has been to 
set himself against every regulation. He was 
forever ‘‘under punishment,” and his only an- 
swer to the voice of remonstrance was defiance. 
For the last ten years he passed his days in his 
cell, living chiefly on bread and water, and em- 
ploying himself in tearing up his prison clothes, 
blankets, and towels. His favorite morning's 
amusement was to shy things at the warder who 
came tocallhim. At last he contracted a disease 
that landed him in his heaven, the prison infirm- 
ary, where he died. How inscrutable is the pur- 
pose of the life of a man like this! Even ina 
prison it is possible, I suppose (for I really don’t 
know), to get some sort of satisfaction and even 
content out of one’s lot. A man who has just 
** interviewed” William Russell, once member of 
Parliament for Lambeth, but condemued some 
twenty years ago to penal servitude for forgery, 
describes him as ‘‘looking youthful and well,” 
and fulfilling the prison duties allotted to him 
with alacrity and cheerfulness. 

A pretty brunette is said to have ventured on 
going to a ball the other night in a dress of her 
great-grandmother’s that had been preserved as 
an heir-loom .in the family for dhe hundred and 
forty years. Fashion, she thought, had so com- 
pletely reverted to the old style that her attire 
would not even seem remarkable. In this, how- 
ever, she was mistaken. ‘The blue silk petticoat, 
except that it was very pale from age, might have 
passed muster, with its over-skirt of creamy white 
turned back down the front, with great bouquets 
in raised brocade all over it; the cape of rare 
lace and the frills falling to the elbows; even 
the hair trimmed in puffs and crowned with a 
high comb—all these she might have worn with- 
out comment. But the lace turban with feath- 
ers made folks stare. Every thing was her 
great-grandmother’s except the shoes; the orig- 
inals, as she frankly owned, were too small for 
her. One hears it said—indeed, it’s in the ru- 
bric—that one mustn’t marry one’s grandmother: 
and yet we.might fall in love with that brunette. - 

A good deal has been written about the calls 
of duty, but I can not remember any thing, since 
Casabianca’s time, much more trying than the 
task Miss Thompson, the painter of the famous 
** Roll-Call,” has of late imposed upon herself. 
She is painting the ‘‘ Charge at Waterloo,” and, 
with a view to the study of horses when thrown 
down, goes night after night to Hengler’s Cir- 
cus. ‘Togo to the same play two nights running 
is bad enough; but to a circus! 

The French, who make French whatever they 
touch, have described our boat-race. ‘They say 
that the boats in training are accompanied by a 
coachman (meaning a “‘ coach,” or trainer), and 
that on one occasion a young gentleman obtained 


_a bride and a fortune by his prowess with the oar. 


The young lady’s uncle was riding on the bank, 
and perceiving that his boat was losing, cried 
out to the young man, “Pall! pull! if you 
win, you shall have my Lucy.” And he did 
pull, and won Lucy, “‘her originally large for- 
tune much increased by the bets her uncle and 
guardian had made upon the race.” All this is 
gravely stated in a French newspaper occupying 
a position analogous to our Times. 
R. Kemste, of London, 
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May 1, 1875.] 


SACK-MAKING. 


NDER the guidance of a lodging-house in- 
spector and sergeant of police many strange 
sights may be witnessed at night at the East End 
of London. Of these, ‘‘ sack-making” is the 
most picturesque. The artist to whom our read- 
ers are indebted for the accompanying striking il- 











‘plying their needle and thread,’ 

a certain number of sacks had (as 
frequently happens) come in late at night. The 
work had to be done by the morning, and partly 
for the sake of companionship, but more proba- 
bly to save their oil or candle, the workers were 
gathered round thé street lamp, there to com- 

| plete their task.” 





lustration thus describes the scene: ‘‘ In a court 
adjoining « squalid street in the neighborhood of 
Ratcliffe Highway (a noted part of the East End 


Hoon’s ‘Song of the Shirt.’ A small band of 
women of various ages were gathered below a 
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| (1) pigeons’ eggs stewed with mushrooins; (: 

| sliced sea-slugs in chicken broth, with ham. 

| IL. Wild-duck and Shantung cabbage ; (3) fried 
fish ; (4) lumps of pork fat fried in rice flour. 

| III. Stewed lily roots; (5) chicken mashed to 
pulp, with ham; (6) stewed bamboo shoots. 

| IV. Stewed shell-fish ; (7) fried slices of pheas- 
ant; (8) myshroom broth, Remove, —'Two 


| of parboiled mutton fried in pork fat. These last 
| four large courses are put on the table one by one, 
and are not taken away. Subsequently a fifth—a 
bowl of soup—is added, and small basins of rice 
| are served round, over which some of the soup is 
poured. ‘The meal is then at an end. A rince- 
bouche is handed to each guest, and a towel 
| dipped in boiling water, but well wrung out. 





SACK-MAKING, 


DINNER IN CHINA. 


| FF\HE Chinaman is fond of good living, and 
for poverty and vice) we came on the subject of 
tlie drawing—a scene that forcibly suggested | 


those who believe that he feasts on nothing 
but dogs, cats, rats, and rice, will do well to read 
the following sample bill of fare served in the 
best houses: I Sharks’ fins with crab sauce ; 


Ree 





dishes of fried pudding, one sweet and the other 
salt, with two dishes of steamed puddings, also 
one sweet and one salt. [These four are put | shaw qualified with a bottle of Schweppe. Pipes 
on the table together, and with them is served | and tea are now handed round, though this is 
a cup of almond tea.] V. Sweetened duck. | not the first appearance of tobacco on the scene. 
VI. Strips of boned chicken fried in oil. VII. | Many Chinamen t a whiff or two at their 
Boiled fish (of any kind), with soy. VIII. Lumps | hubble-bubbles between almost every course. 


With the last he mops his face all over, and the 
effect is much the same as half a noggin of Ex- 


| 
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Opium is provided, when dinner is over, for 
such as are addicted to the fatal luxury; and 
after a few minutes—spent, perhaps, in arran- 
ging the preliminaries of some future banquet— 
the party, which has probably lasted from three 
to four hours, is no longer of the present, but in 
the past. 





SILVER. 

Ar the great Exhibition in Paris in 1967, no class of 
works attracted, or deserved to attract, more attention 
than the gplendid collection of led and é 
Russian work in silver. The peculiar quality ‘of the 
Russian work has long been known and admired in 
Europe, but it is only of late years that it has been 
gradually coming within the range of American ob- 
servation. It is not, however, by any means, of mod- 
ern development in Ruesia, Russian tchachas, or drink- 
ing-cups of silver, with designs in enamel set in various 
compartments, and edged with filagree, or with rich 
medallions, or with flowers delicately painted on a pure 
white ground, have long formed a valuable part of some 
of the best of the museums of Western Europe. 

But when the full glory of the Russian silver broke 
on the assembled wanderers and wonderers of two 
hemispheres at Paris, in those proud days of the sec- 
ond Empire, which went so close, alas! before its dis- 
mal fall, there was a shout of amazement sent up, as 
if by a set of astronomers discovering a new planet in 
the familiar skies. Since that time every silver-worker 
in Russia has felt the beneficial influence of the im- 
pression then made. 

Without claiming for Stine & Manovs, of John 
Street, in this city, the invention or the practice of 
any peculiar art or mystery of silver-working, analo- 
gous at all with those which have made the fortune of 
the “ Nevakoi Prospect” and of the “ Kremlin” since 
1867, we have a right to claim for the work they have 
already done in the way of refining and revolutionizing 
the higher branches of the manufacture of silver in 
this country a similar recognition from Americans, 
It is no light thing to have shown all classes of our 
citizens, not the rich alone, but the well-to-do, and 
the “comfortable,” that y has no y 
connection, either with ugliness, or with the common- 
place, and that a tasteful eye can guide its possessor 
to secure in a simple silver evening table-service, or in 
a set of daintily devised spoons, or in a quartette of 
silver salts, the very same spirit and presence of re- 
fined sesthetic beauty which gives to the most splendid 
paraphernalia of the millionaire their chief and most 
enduring charm.—{Com.) 











BLEEDING FROM LUNGS, CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION... A 
WONDERFUL OURE. 

Roouzsrer, N. Y., Jan. 18th, 1874. 
R.V. Pierce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir—I had suffered from Catarrh in an 
aggravated form for about twelve years and for 
several years from Bronchial trouble. «Tried 
many doctors and things with no lasting benefit. 
In May, 1872, becoming nearly worn out fith 
excessive editorial labors on a paper in New 
York City, I was attacked with Bronchitis in a 
severe form, suffering almost a total loss of voice. 
I returned home here, but had been home only 
two weeks when I was completely. prostrated 
with Hemorrhage from the Lungs,.having four 
severe bleeding spells within two weeks, and first 
three inside of nine days, In the September fol- 
lowing, I improved stfficiently to be able to be 
about, though in a very feeble state. My Bron- 
chial trouble remained and the Catarrh was ten- 
fold werse than before. Every effort for relief 
seemed fruitless. I seemed to be losing ground 
daily. I continued in this feeble state, raising 
blood almost daily until about the first of March, 
1873, when I became so bad as to be entirely 
confined to the house, A friend suggested your 
remedies. But I was extremely skeptical that 
they would do me good, as I had lost all heart 
in remediés, and began to look upon medicine 
and goctors with disgust. However, I obtained 
one of your circulars, and read it carefully, from 
which i came to the conclugion that you under- 
stood your business, at least. I finally obtained 
a quantity of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, your 
Golden Medical Discovery and Pellets, and com- 
menced their vigorous use according to direc- 
tions, To my surprise, I soon began to ‘im- 
prove. The Discovery and Pellets, in a short 
time, brought out a severe eruption, which con- 
tinued for several weeks. I felt much better, 
my appetite improved, and I gained in strength 
and flesh. In three months every vestige of the 
Catarrh was gone, the Bronchitis had nearly dis- 
appeared, had. no cough whatever, and I had 
entirely ceased to,raise blood ; and, contrary to 
the expectation of some of my friends, the cure 
has remained permanente I have had no more 
Hemorrhages from the Lungs, and am entirely 
free from Catarrh, from which I had suffered so 
much and so long. The debt of gratitude I owe 
for the blessing I have received at your hands, 
knows no bounds, I am thoroughly satisfied, 
from my experience, that your medicines will 
master the worst forms of that odious disease 
Catarrh, as well as Throat and Lung Diseases. 
I have commended them to very many and 
shall ever speak in their praise. 

Gratefally 1 Wa. H. Spencer. 3 
Com.) O. Box 507, Rochester, N.Y. 


——— = 


“Irn Prarzor,’ ud is the brief criticiem of thousands 
of our best music teachers after an examination of 
Crarxe’s New Mernop ror tut Prano-rorrre—a 
Tan ts soguesaeet te mal for $80, To be iad 

‘ore in y ma! ‘o at 
book and music — alker, publish 








Naruse receives the credit of having me ty 
many exquisite complexions which, in reality, are 
due solely to Lairn’s Broom or Yourn. The pale 
or sallow faces which become radiant under its 
operation are supposed to have derived their new 
loveliness from a happy chan ange i = By physical 
condition of the party beautifi d by all drug- 
gists.—[Com.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 


t#” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gy 
Wirn Pricg-List, Mamzep Freez on APppLicaTion. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 
axp TAN, ask your D; st 


for Perry’s Moth and F 
Lotion. It is reliable, 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FAC 














consult Dz. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 





“ 
A NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, & cis" 
acter” as seen in Human Temperament, and in the 
Features; with 1000 illustrations. Price, Muslin, $5 00; 
Calf, $8 00; Turkey, full gilt, $10 00. nt, first post, 
by &. R. WELLS, 787 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


09,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
&@™ Send for Price-Lists. 


epee BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 55,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 





Jes Ane IN- 
NTION. — NEW 
ned for Rupture. 
THE a t% TRUSS 
New York City, re 
rupture in pe 
fort, night and day, till 
rmanently cured. 28 
ranch offices in the prin- 
a. Cities, Trusses sent by mail. Circulars free on 
application. 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & ee 
INFANT'S anp CHILDREN’S a EEL ordered 
and selected b’ pore in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bergmann’s Berlin sonar Worsted. French aor meg 
Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. 


MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich F 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N.¥. 


A Beautiful Inlaid Card-Basket, 


1000 pieces, of different colored woods, On receipt of 
$1 00 will mail one free. If not suited, money will be 
returned. Write for Agents’ terms. Ladies meet with 
great success. Will be the means of putting much 
money in your pocket. SMITH & BUCHANAN, 
Todd's Block, New Haven, Conn. 


UY YOUR WINDOW-SHADES of the 
Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as p' a! and more 
durable, at half the price. Also, Gold Band hades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 
use. JAY C. WEMPLE & CO.,, 444 & 446 Pearl 8t.,N.Y. 


Mime, Demorest’s Reliable Patterns. 


17 E. 14th St., N.Y. 
Send for Spring and Summer catalogue; Portfolio of 
large Dlustrations, 10c.; What to Wear, 15c., post free. 


























Philadelphia.—{Com. : 


DyemG anp Crxanrea.—Take your dyeing and 
cleaning to the New York D: and Printing Estab- 
——. Staten Island. ices: 98 Duane Street, 

752 Broadway, 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 





163 it Street, Brooklyn ; and 40 North Eighth 
yeare.—{ Com.) 


Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods. poe eA and 
Hair Jewelry. CHAS. V. PEC 

777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New ork, 


FaEXcH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 











Wille & Gi 


The only Standard Sewing-machine reaLLy 


SILENT and LIGHT RUNNING. 
MAKES A SECURE SEAM-—the 


best, if properly sewn. 
Is SAFE FOR WOMEN-ver if 
delicate, Physicians recommend it. 
IS EASIEST TO LEARN-—and, 
for families and many manufacturers, 
HAS NO RIVAL! 


MAIN OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Branches in all leading cities. . 


CAUTION !—Beware or unrrinciPLep 
Deaters who japan old and worn-out 
MACHINES, and palm them off as new. 
Also, buy none but genuine on 
Each and every Needle made by us is 
stam: on the shank, “ Pat. met 
1861.” All others are worthless. 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 


THE NEW . 


Gossamer Water-Proof Garments, 


The best storm Weighs 8 to 16 
garment ever ounces; can be 
worn. Made in carried in the 
all styles for pocket. Looks 
men, women, like a black 
and children, silk; not affect- 
For full partic- ed by heat or 
ulars, send post- cold. 

al card for our Wé also make 
Gent’s Hats 
and Caps. 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 

289 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


N. a single garment sent to address, postpaid, 
on receipt of: F338 for 2 56-in. Lady ’ Cape; $10 fora 
Gent’s Coats ' $2 for Gent’s Hat; $1 25 for 
















it’s Cap. 


FLORENCE 
Sewing-Machine Co., 


FLORENCE, MASS, 


Desire to introduce their mew and improved 
Machine into those towns where there is now no 
agency for their sale. To this end they offer special 
inducements to CLUBS or Single Pur- 
chasers. Send = —< address for circulars. 

The Florence equaled for oe ene 
beauty, durabitity, and serviceab’ 
It is the only machin th a reversible feed, and 
the only one that gives the 
sewin 





urchaser the choice of 
in any direction. 


{> Florence Sewing-Machines have been used | 
, constantly in famili 


es and shops for 
twelve years without requiring repairs, 
doing good work al the time. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


THE LARGEST S10CK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 
SS 


The only house in this city where all goods a 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. Satisfaction 


a ranteed in a returnable. All the 

atest styles of on hand in large variety, in- 

cluding the Catogan. baad Pa 
PRICE-LIST. 


Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
guality Hair Switches, solid, net dyed: 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight..... 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight. «. . 


SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS Bag curly. 
wn, SS 22 in., $2 00; ee: 26 in., $4 00. 

rizettes, 2e., 50c., and ‘$i 00 per yard. 
cae HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, No, 345 6th AVE., 
BETW _,. mens & 22d STS 
UP STAIR 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the ——, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


: BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easi! 
understood ~% bg not accustomed to making their 
own ttern we issue will be cut b: 
Mr. cesses ly who stands at the h 
of his parr nt te po who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar C. e. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
- that have ever appecrea in this country. 
Address an MoCALL & CO. 
paceny O New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can b2 had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY BODY. 
UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 
PR “y raised or lowered to 


i 4 person or purpose, and 
folded aa — amy in s 
moment, Invaluable to ladi 





see ew ewreeres 


°9 N. . 

















heap—in 

and price; b: ’ 

can tone can tamrened without 

o. avai — So ae ala and 

e coun ly guaranteed. reular an 

quote GobEN Ae LA MBIE a SARG T, 
Proprietors and Manufact 

793 Broadway, Det 10th and 11th Streets, 









Ss. T. TAYLOR'S 





Patented System , Dre. cain, 


The above cut will represent how totally unlike a 
chart is this valuable s eyatem of cuttin; t is bane 
on mathematical principles; is the o: y perfect one; 


and is similar to the method of cutting used by the 
best tailors. A knowledge of it will candle the most 
inexperienced to cut any garment for any figure. 8. 
T. Tayior receives, weekly, from the first dessinatenrs 
of Paris choice models representing the leadi 
These are duplicated in trimmed patterns o: 
or tissue-paper for $9 00 and $12 dozen. 
TayLon’s imported fashion — 8, “Le Bon Ton, ” 
“La Mode Elégante,” and “ Rewue de la Mode,” rank 
first among Parisian journals. Subscriptions will be 
received for them by all News Agents, or by 


S. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N.Y. 








Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
FLOWER  |coogNER’S BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. | VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
VEGETABLE], rst Pt uses wi 
4 to applicant. 
SEEDS. wm SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 
THE“INDISPENSABLE” 










SELF-FASTENING 


Dress Elevator. 
Instantly ec: from train to walk- 
ing, and walking to bag Ladies pronounce it 
splendid. High hest ue remium awarded b Bn 
American Institute, 1873 & 74. It is the c 
_ and eo — B5e. to any address. Agents 
anted. d stamp. Address 
INDISPENSABLE ¢ 89 Willoughby St. , Brooklyn, N. -¥, 


BOY J&P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 














| Sag ~ in Paper and Block Stamping-Patterns, 
Circulars and samples of 100 patterns free. 
BENTLEY & BRO., oe Sixth Avenue, New York. 

82 Lexington St.,Baltimore,Md. 





BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, Bloomington, m.— 
Puanix. Spring lists eo or the set of 


four Catalogues post free for twenty cents, 





FONSTANTINES 


INE 





f SOLD BY. 


DRU GGISTS 





KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 
GREAT OFFERS! 


MORE LIBERAL OFFERS WERE NEVER MADE than the following: - We will send by mail, post- 
age guaranteed 


paid, safe carri 








18 Flowering Plants {8 Grape. Vines 15 Varieties Strawberries 
FOR $1 10. FOR $1 10. FOR $1 10. 
2 Verbenas, 2 Chrysanthemums, 2 Concord, 25 Jucunda, “Our No. 700.” 
‘bat i= 1 Harton, 18 Chan, Downing,’12 Leunings White, 
eranium,” , 1 Monthly 8 Rogers’ fiybriae, 4 Varieties Raspberries 
i Gladiolus, - A a, 
Sal et Plants, Aisa yee Ah anaes FOR $1 10. 
i Feverfew, With ensiun for growing. 6 Naas Clarke, 
CUT OUT LISTS AND SEND WITH ORDER. 6 Phiede’ phia, 8 Hornet. 
&®@~ Our handsome Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, containing full directions for cultivation, will be sent 


to all who send address. 


GRIMES & MEYER, 





of Best Soowen tne ple Gloves for $2 75. Any 


calor or ie —_" age on receipt of 
d Lace Goods. 


aaa 
Price-List sent FREE on applicatiin. 


BOX 115, _ 


THREE PAIR#@ Lace Shawls 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Of our own importation, in all new and —_. de- 

signs, at a great sacrifice. A Real Llama Shawl, 
or Jacket, of extra fine fwk and most desirable od 
bron for $10, sent C. O. 






with privilege of 
i” J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 353 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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Elegant Novelties at Retail. 


T. Stewart & Co 


have now open the 


LARGEST, MOST ELEGANT, AND MOST IMPOR- 
TANT EXHIBITION 


NOVELTIES 


presented this season, purchased under THE MOST 
FAVORABLE CIRCUMSTANCES, and offered 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
FANCY SILKS, 
VELVET STRIPED GRENADINES, 
PLAID GRENADINES. 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SUITINGS, 
Exceedingly choice and stylish 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
READY-MADE DRESSES, SACQUES, 
CLOAKS, POLONAISES, , 
TABLIERS, &c. 
PARIS AND DOMESTIC TRIMMED 
HATS, BONNETS, &c., &c. 





And they will also open an invoice of REAL INDIA 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 

filled squares, very choice, commencing at $85 each, 
upward. 

DECCA SHAWLS, handsomely marked, only 
$18 each, upward. 

BOMBAY STRIPE LONG SHAWLS, 
8 16 each, upward. 





LACES, LACE GOODS, EMBROIDER- 
IES, UNDERWEAR (elegantly embroidered), 
of every description. 





And they OFFER EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE- 
MENTS IN 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, and BERLIN 


CARPETS, 


FRESH, NEW GOODS. 
NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
ENGLISH WILTONS. 
ENGLISH VELVETS, &c. 
&FRAME ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
Only $1 75 per yard. 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
At $1 10 per yard, upward. 


HOUSEKEEPING AND 
HCUSE-FURNISHING GOODS 


in every variety, AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. Please and examine. 


Broadway, 4th ve, Qth&lOthSts, 


TO THE LADIES! 
Fof sale by 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
SHERWOOD’S aa KNITTED ABDOMINAL 
AGE, 


IMPORTANT 


TO COUNTRY PURCHASERS. 


YOU CAN PURCHASE 
DRESSES, HOUSE ROBES, 
OVER-SKIRTS AND BASQUES, 
WALKING JACKETS, 
FINE Ready-Made UNDERELOTHING, 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, and 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


tar" Our 8 pring opening will od 
8, after which our new Fashion-Boo 

















lace April 7 and 
yew rice-List, 


Containing 120 Pages, 
-  Profasely nstrated, 


will be forwarded to all country aadipenent whose 
names are On our books. Sent free to any address on 


application to RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor, Sixth Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 
Rom an Necklace Chains; “Gold 
Aniteciee™ (Perfect Bijouterie), with 
Crosses or kets to match, (all a 
complete for $8. Sent free on recel, 
_ Ladies’ Watehes of the same, 515, $20 
d$2each, “ARTIFICELE” GOLD CoM- 
PANY, 335 Broadway, N. ¥.—Box 3696, 


Mom PREVENTIVE.—Fur Boxes, 10 x8 x 9%, lined 
with a sure preventive from Moth; same as used by 
leading practical furriers for years past ; same box can 
be used a lifetime. Made of Black Walnut for $2 00, or of 
Pine for $1 25. Sent on receipt of price. VAN HORNE 














& SON, Practical Furriers, Schenectady, N. Y. 


NOVELTIES 


IN ALL THE 


LATEST PARISIEN FABRICS ~* 


SPRING and SUMMER Wear, 
NOW OPEN. 
Viz.: BLACK ont COLORED 
ELVET STRIPED GRENADINES, 
Natti  rreny 
— 
Serge Seaumn, 
es Damas, 


ALGERINES 

conan AND ECRU MATELASSE, 
OUISINES,” 

cunxen AND CHINE SILKS, 


PLAIN COLORED FAILLES AND GROS GRAINS 
GUIPURE AND EMB. NETS, with trimmings 


PLAIN, STRIPED, AND PLAID. 
INDIA AND FRENCH CAMEL’S HAIR CHOTHS, 


PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES AND LAWNS 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, FOULARD CAMBRICS, 
PERCALRBS, CHEVIOTS, *@INGHAMS, PRINTS, 
PARASOLS, SUN U UMBRELLAS RELLAS, &c., é&c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE. & CO., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St., 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CASSIMERES. 
SCOTCH CHEVIOT AND ENGLISH SUITINGS 
LAVERTON’S ORIENTAL TWILLS, ENGLISH 
=. SUITINGS, CARR'S MELTONS, WHITE 
AND FANCY CLOAKINGS FOR CHILDREN, 
WHITE AND COLORED CORDUROYS, &c. 
N. B.—Cut in any length to suit purchasers. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE & CO., 

Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 
NOW OPEN. 

SPRING PARIS COSTUMES, RECEPTION AND 


| EVENING DRESSES CARRIAGE WRAPS, 
BREAKFAST JACKETS, &c., &. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


FERN BROTTERS 


Having completed the alterations and enlargements of 
their premises, are now prepared to offer 


MAGNIFICENT LINES OF 
NEW SPRING GOODS 


throughout their entire establishment, 


e, 



























































mostly their own importation: 
which they are offering 2 at unusually low prices. 


NEW PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS, 
in Plain and Beaded. 


NOVELTIES see ie GES & RUCHINGS, 
AMENTS, BUTTONS, &c., &c. 


An entirely new assartment of 
REAL GUIPURE LACES AND INSERTION 
from 9 cents a yard somes 


REAL YAK LACES at 18, 22, 25, 31, 45, and 50 cents 
a yard, the cheapest ever Offered. 


NOVELTIES IN WHITE, UTE, BUFF, AND SLATE 
in great variety of Saen with Laces to match. 
SAMPLES, Prices, and information upon application. 


Our Descriptive Price-List for Spring and Summer, 
which has been delayed on agcount of alterations, 
WILL BE READY APRIL 171u, 
and will be SENT FREELY UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS, Sixth Ave. and 23d Street. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE and LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, and 
CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, COTTON UNDER- 
CLOTHING, LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
SUITS, NOTIONS, SMALL WARES, MILLINERY, 
RIBBONS, STRAW GOODS, VELVETS, PARASOLS, 
UMBRELLAS, BRONZES, PARIANS, BOOKS, Sta- 
tionery, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Toys, Dolls 
and Dolls’ Furnishing, Trimmings, Worsteds, Confec- 
tionery, Canned and Potted Fruits, Meats, &c. Sew- 
ing-Machines. House Furnishing and Keeping Goods, 
including 

CHINA, GLASS, AND SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
THE LA’ FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, 98 cents 
per pair, warrant 
GOQODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues and samples sent free to = — 
Orders by mail attended to with speci 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New w York, 











bt lpn me, VENTI LATED GARTER.— 
The S Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 wt ese New York. 





LATEST NOVELTIES 
| Rodgers & Om 


183 EIGHTH AVENUE 183 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., New York. 


ly prepared to offer extraordinary bargains 
8, Black and Colored Silks, Ladies’ 





in Wich E Dre 


and Children’s Sui a endless sorte, | ” low yee. 
ELEGANT IMPORTED SUITS, $28 50 to $38 50. 
ELEG. yy yy 8 vig COLORED SILK SUITS, 


$36 00 $100. 
ELEGANT S urs ino one Sain or choice combina- 
8, $8 50 to $12 50—materials alone worth more. 
BLACK ALPACA LUSTRES, SILK FINISH, $8 50, 
LUPIN’S BLACK CASHMERE ‘SUITS, rig By tex- 
tures, Silk Trimmed, $22 50, $28 50—worth 10 
each more. 


DRESS GOODS DEP’T 


at extremely attractive prices. 


BLACK GOODS! 


Tron Grenadines in all qualities and plaid effects, from 
85c. to $2 50 ard. 


Black Al \ hess upward. 
Drap de 
™ — ” (aioe Black Cashmeres, 65c. , T5c. 


%5c., $1 00. ag ard—exceedingly ee” 
Silk Warp Henrietta th, Bombazines, Mohairs, 
rges, 


100 Pieces Cam 
than cost of importation 

500 Pieces of Basket Plaid ‘Poplins, e., ‘B5c., 45c.— 
decided bargains, 

3 Onsen 1 rich am De Bieges, Mohairs, and Serges, plaid ef- 


,» 45c., 
Silk ‘Poplinn'é B0c., 60c., T0c., to $1 25. 


SILKS! SILKS t? 

Black Silks, 89c., 98c., $1 10, $1 

Black Silks, $1 50, $1 15, $2 00, $2 25. 

50 Pieces sublime’ uality “ Ponsons,” only $2 25, $2 50, 
$2 75, $3 00, to 00 oS game value in the city. 

Pn Silk, ’T¢c., 45c., 

Hosiery, Housekee in Geeta, Domestics, &c., equally 
low. Towels, per dozen upward. 

Calicoes, 6c., Tc. "7 

Cambrics, 133c., léc., 18c., 20c. ; best, 24c. 








We are now prepared i to offer special bargains in ev- 
ery department. Orders solicited, which we guarantee 
to fill to your best advantage. All goods warranted as 
represented, Samples sent to all parts of the country. 


RODGERS & ORR, 183 8th Av.,N.Y. 


GRENADINES 


2 yards >, warranted Pure Sitk and Wool, $1 50, 
$1 75, $2, and $2 50 

A splendid ey at $1 25. 

100 pieces % Pure Silk and Wool, 50c. This is really 
about half their value. 

bod wa Most Desirable Stripes, 60c., worth 90c.—a 
grea’ 

‘Also, jen just sousival, full lines of Cashmeres, Henriet- 
tas, English and French Bombazines, Tamise, Paris- 
ines, yi “games Florentines, Mohairs, Brilliantines, 
ae Jpacas. 


BLACK SILKS A SPECIALTY. 


A splendid line of Striped Silks, 90c., worth $1 15. 
A beautiful lot of Summer Silks, 50c., worth 80c. 
» English Crapes, Shawls, &c. together with full lines 
of the Most Desirable Materials for age ts ed 
SUITS AND BONN READY MADE. 
ORDERS EXECUTED WITHOUT DELAY. 
‘N. B.—1 case of Alpacas, Elegant Quality, 50c., really 


JACKSON’S 


729 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


CINCINNATI, 


JEFFRAS, SEELEY, & CO, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


Fine Dry Goods, 


SILKS, and MILLINERY. Particular attention is 
invited to our lines of 


LADIES’ SUITS 


and UNDERWEAR, of our own manufacture. The 
well-deserved reputation of these goods for SUPERI- 
ORITY over any made in this country will be fully 
maintained. Sample orders solicited, 


JEFFRAS, SEELEY, & CO., 
99 ‘West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
1 oO jeat sent oa for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
&e, 
as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also 5 


eads, dscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
beautifal Gen Agents 
_ Wanted. Address 














BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANTIA 
ne and Comic Figures, 
Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents. 


lor Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg, 
can’ be easily transferred to any article so 
J. L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 





i: Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories, 
"764 Broadway. + VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


enice, BOc., 60c. 0c. 1 


reatly redu ced. 
‘s-Hair Cloth, 45c., Sie. 70c.—less | 





1875. 
“Grand Opera Brand” 





onan MARK Parn, 
DOUBLE FACED & DOUBLE WARP 
BLACK ALPACAS. 


BEAVER BRAND 








SILK FINISHED 


Black Pure Mohairs 


Are Handsomer than ever for Spring Wear, 


AND 


“SABLE BRAND.’ 





. SS Ss 
ADE MARK PAT’D. 
Diamond Lustre Turkish Brilliantines. 


T 


We take pleasure in calling your special attention 
to our 


‘¢Sable Brand of Turkish Brilliantines,” 


These beautiful goods are sold by most of the leading 
Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United States. 

¢27~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Opera 
House, a Beaver, or a Sable. 


Also, Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas, 


SOLE ‘IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO., 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxfer'’s Magazine, Haurer’s W eek iy, and Harege’s 
Bazar, for ove year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club af Five 
Sunsoniuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 











Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harper's WeEKty AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
‘arper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Out = -age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
L*2tz IE Ss! $ 106 ONSTITU TION ‘WATER 
7 is GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAIN TS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 

all Druggista. 








ADIES can make $5 a da 
town. Address ELLIS M’F” 


IV 


in their own cit 
CO., Waltham, 


nen Pictures or Decoratin; 
_— Sent by —— _ 
Doclesiin ng Co., Buffalo, N. 


ass. 


at 25 
uffalo 








a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samplesfree. C. 
M. Linineton & Bro., N. ¥. or Chicago. 


a oe Send for Chromo Catalo 


$60590 





ne. 





$10 £ $25 


Berron's Sons, Boston, Mass. 











ESTABLISHED 


1850 























WARREN WARD & CO.” 


Corner Spring and Crosby Streets, 


WIIOLESALE AND RETAIL MANUFACTURERS OF 


ESTABLISHED 


1850 





Cabinet Hurniture, Decorations, &C. 


be" WH MANUFACTURE SUBSTANTIAL. FURNITURE FOR CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 


And have a large stock, unsurpassed for beauty of design and good. workmanship, all of which we are selling at extremely low prices. 


Estimates will be given when desired for furnishing Hotels and Private Country Residences with our Knameled Cottage or Walnut 
. BMurniture. 


FACTORY, 379 and 381 WEST TWELFTH STREET, extending through to 120 and 122 Jane Street. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[May 1, 1875. 














FACETIZ. 


In one of the southern sanitaria of India, during the 
Christmas holidays, the resident missionary sent his 
watch round one Sunday with a list of the names of 
the parties who were to see it to regulate their own 
watches, so as to insure punctualityin church. Three 
strange gentlemen, mis! the worthy parson’s 

g, and prompted by the charity peculiar to the 
season, put their names~in the list for ‘‘two tickets 
each,” and added a memorandum, asking “ when the 
raffle would come off.” The missionary’s horror on 
meocteing bes the list may be better imagined than 
descri 


> 


How To prevent Tux Hark From BEoominec Gray— 
Cat it off, do it up neatly in tissue-paper, and put it 
away in a drawer. It not become gray as long as 
you live, 

LITTLE JOHNNY ON BABIES. 

Babies aint big enuf to lick, or you wude see me a 
pitchin in to em, I can tel you, for { dont like em, but 
wen you luke at one, and see em 80 little, you say now 
if I was to take of my cote and give you a good thrassin 

‘ou cudent help yoursef, so may be you cant help be- 
fe a nuisance, too. That's wot I say wen our baby 
puts its gammy hands onto my face wen Ime made to 
set and mind him, but you jest wait til he gits as big 
as me, so it wude be a fair fite, and then see wot lle 
do, thats all! I spose I like that little feller, like Ime 
tole to, but wot does he put his gummy hands for in 
my face wen I kiss him? 

no were there is a baby wich is a lot older than 
ourn, but not morn halef so big, and it cant wok, and 
it cant tok, but sech dresses as that baby wears wude 
make yure head swim. It is in a shop windo, and it 
is made of whax. 

I spose babies is differnt from fokes cos they dont 
no no better, but if I was them you wuadent cetch me 
a puttin every thing in this world into my mouths, I 
can tel you, like ourn Mary, thats the house 
maid, she was a only chile wen she was to home, and 
she use to have dois, but she never see a meat baby 
real cioce til she come to our house, and that girl was 























they wude 


Ourn is named Frank 
with a bottle of colone. 


Butten its 
Sech a rum bab: 
And if they w 


Sech a rum bab: 
And if they wud 


when I 8 


mind these e; 


thing to his advantage.” 





The sto 
turned out to be a hoax. 


war. 








a stonish’ol the time to see wot baby wude do, ané@ 
it was morn a munth fore she wude tuch it. Ont day 
Mary she come a bustin in the dinin room wen it was 
dinner, .wite like a sheet, and hardly any breth, and 
she said O, if you pleas, mum, babby has went and et 
the nursry dore every bit up, ol but jes the nob, but 
wen my mother she went to see wot was the matter it 
was only father had tuke of the dore to mend it, and 
baby was a suckin a round paper wate. Sech a girl! 
There a other thing to tel you a bout Mary, thats 
the house maid. Wen she firs come to live with us 
one day Uncle Ned he 
was a plain with baby 


THE DOG I LEFT BEHIND ME. 


her baby, so she set in the middel of the room and 
hugged Ter baby, and was friten mose to deth. And 
the —y kep a cryin, and a cryin, til her blud run 
cole, but her baby was a sleep in her arms, poor thing. 
At las she herd a nois at the windo, and she luked up 
and hollered, for she see two grate eyes a lukin jn thra 
the gias, like coles of fire, and Ime that friten I cant 





wife diddent kno-him, cos she had went mad, and she 
had hug the little baby so tite it was dead. 

If Ide been her yude a saw me git the poker and wok 
strate up to the windo, and Ide a said 
if you carry fire in your eyes it has got to be poked, 
and Ide a let him have it as fur in as I cnde make it 
go, and said hooray! But Uncle Ned he says wot wude 


ister Panther, 





wen one has been give to the 
er? I dont kno how fokes wich has twins gits on for 
there wudent be enuf things in the house for two’ba- 
bies to put in their mouths. My father he says babies 
puttin things in their mouths is a instinct, cos in a 
natcherel state they wude haf to eat lot of things wich 
, or they wude starve, but I think they 
mite ol most as wel starve to deth as git pizened. 

, and I have rote some poetry 
wich is for mother to sing him to sleep wen he wude 
rather stay a wake and hammer the legs of the pean O 

*. 


Seepity, seepity, Fanki 
lu eys up, hanky pank pank; 
no body aint got, 
e€ say 80, wy that wude be rot. 


Lally boy, jully boy, snority snore, 

en it wakes up it shal crol on the flore, 
no body aint see, 
le say so they got to fite me. 


piensa | wont my mother jus 
0 her that, and say I m: 
yeu mus git it by hart real 

ary, that’s the.house mai: 
a bilin, co 
poor little feller, he is so ti 


—— 

* An Irish school-master recently informed his 
that the feminine gender should 
and vessels afloat, except mall steamers and men-of- 


—_—_o———_ 


Havine an Eve To Busryess.—A youngster who had 
had several teeth extracted was comforted by the den- 
tist with the assurance that they would come 
With an eye to the immediate future, little Johnny in- 
quired, ‘‘ Will they come again before dinner ?” 





after l:nchen, and he had 
the cork of a ale bottle a 
stickin on the cork scru, 
and he was a lettin baby 
take it in its mowth. 
Mary she come in wile he 
was a doin it, and she see 
him pul it ont quick, and 
she ran in the kitchen as 
fas as ever she cude and 
brot Uncle Ned a tambler 
onatray! Tween me and 
you I dont bleeve that 
girls got any thinker! 
One day my father was 
a readin some thing out 
ye wich he pee = 
a paper about y 
farmin, and ole Gaffer Pe- 
et wich was there, he 
h till father got done, 
and he said he went in for 
a law to keep the squires 
a leasin their land to 

















in babies and buryin em 

jike they was dead, and 

he bleeved it was jes done 

to git rid of em, cos how 

cude babies come up? 
There was a map 

His wife and their little 








miles from any. other 











house. The man he hunt- 

ed deers with a gun, and 

the woman she stade to 

home to mind baby and” 

cuke the meat, And one 

offie dark nite the man haddent come home, and the 

woman she new he had got lost, and was kil by sab- 
et by a wile it, and she was a frade. 

Bime by, way in the nite, she herd some thing like a 

little chile a cryin, and a , out side in the dark, 

some times on one side of the house, and some times 

not, and she said it was a spirrit wich had come for 


Errect. 


GREAT THINGS FROM LITTLE CAUSES FLOW. 


rite ae more, cos its nite, and Ime a lone, weres my 
mother? 

Ive foun Uncle Ned, and he has lit his pipe, and he 
says drive a head, Johnny, if you conjer up a fitin de- 
mon Ile stan by and see fair play, wel jus then there 
was a gun, for it was a panther, and the man had come 
home and shot it. 


menagerie, dont 


is a girl. 


But wen he went in the house his g 
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THE SPELLING MANIA. 


“ Here, Gra’ma, won’t you look in- the Dictionary and see if can find the word Physic? I’ve bee 
ooking among the F's for half an hour, and it aint there.” st sal a re 





I done if I had seg a netice on the windo like at the 
orry the animels ? 

Two babies wich is jest a like is twins, but Missis 
Jonsin she tole me a offle crammer, for she said hern 
was twins, wich aint so, cos I 
May be the other is a twin, but a twins no 
with out it has got a mate, its like a pare of boots 


Cause. 


using. 
ve em, anid one 


to any body now ?” 














“CHANGE ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY.” 
Louis (¢o Ais aunt Ella). “Come and sit on my lap.” 


such a box on the ear from the amiable 
showed how fully she appreciated the motto she was 
7 


—~>__— 


A flirt had an offer of marriage the other evening 
and, rushing up stairs, said, ‘‘ Mamma, am I engaged 


r, who wants the oth- 


Fank, 


‘o wild with happy 
je it ol my ownself, 
uick? -And wont she say 


you come this minit and 
I got to put baby to sleep, 


! 


—_———__—_ 
A Yankee editor says: ‘‘If the party who pare the 
accerdion in this vicinity at nights will only change 
his tune occasionally, or. sit where we can scald hin 
when the engine has steam on, he will hear of some- 


——_.>—_ 
of a man who had a nose so large that he 
eould noteblow it without the use of gunpowder has 


upila 
applied to all ships 


again. 


<qasepaagiiibgeanmenn 

A Rerorter’s Stony.—“‘I never had much to do 
with cold climates, but I know how hot it is in Africa. 
When I was reporting for the African Dogstar, the 
leading morning paper in that country, six men had 
to stand and fan me as I wrote. 
six got into a fight, and the heat was too much for 


One day two of the 


the other four. It melted 
this left arm quite off, you 
see, and my right leg was 
saved only by the great- 
est exertions. I know it 
looks like a big story, but 
if any of you doubt my 
word I'll give you the 
names of several respect- 
able parties in Africa who 
can addre But 
that wasn’t called hot 
weather—not a real hot 
day. When the sun got 
to melting the types in 
the cases, door-knobs dis- 
solved, and awning frames 
burned like straw, then we 
had to stay in-doors and 
look out for ourselves. I 
know of several instances 
where parties poping sim 
at rabbits had the barrel 
of the gun to melt before 
théy could fire a shot !” 


Beckie oe, a és 

An Aberdeen girl Sup- 
— that the reason she 
has never kindled a flame 
in avy man’s heart is be- 


cause she is not a good 
tuatch. 


——~— 

Ma es are said to be 
made in heaven. This is 
doubtless the reason that 
thoughtful ple gener- 
ally “look down” as they 
walk about. 


————_ 

A little boy caught his 
foot in the worsted with 
which his sister was work- 
ing the sentence, “ Mercy 
is Divine,” in perforated 
Bristol-board, and got 
sister as 





